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ADDRESS TO THE PATRONS OF THE MESSENGER, 


Another number of the Messenger comes to greet 
you; but under different auspices. The hope is 
indulged, that its arrival is always welcomed with 
a smile of satisfaction. But the question must 
occur to you, what will be the effect of its passing 
into other handst This is an important inquiry, in- 
volving the interest of yourselves, of the Editor, and 
of the noble cause which sent the Messenger forth. 
For the Editor, boasting would neither be conge- 
nial to his taste, nor profitable to his enterprise. 
Promises and resolves you might deem of very 
little consequence, whilst uncertainty hung over 
their fulfilment. But uncertainty must hang over 
every such undertaking, and, though the fondest 
anticipations are so often disappointed, the Editor, 
trusting to thatlove of Literature, which has hitherto 
appreciated and sustained the Messenger, enters 
» upon his duties, with confidence and pride. Un- 
worthy fears and an ignoble calculation of pecu- 
niary advantage might now lead to the injury, if 
not the overthrow, of the work. But our people 
are too liberal and high-minded to indulge the 
one, or make the other. Utilitarian as they cer- 
tainly and properly are, they estimate too highly 
the blessings of Literature and Science, to closely 
calculate what equivalent they get for their money. 
Diffuse intelligence and, its attendant, virtue, 
throughout society; and good will be achieved, 
which the value of no amount of treasure can equal. 
Wherever the Messenger has gone, it has borne 
sound morality, valuable instruction and pure and 
exalted sentiment. Ifthese, its characteristics, can 
be preserved, will not you continue its friends! 
For the sake of the blessings, which these confer, 
will you not give it your aid, that the community 
may still receive them? How the Messenger will 
hereafter maintain its former elevated standard, 
fulfil the expectations of its friends and its own des- 
tiny, the future alone can unfold. Having em- 
barked in it, I shall use every exertion to keep it 
afloat, a thing of beauty, adorned with gems and 
laden with treasures of the mind. Until the trial 
is made, I can only commend it to the generosity 
and liberality hitherto so bountifully extended, and 
commit it to its fate. It may not be impertinent, 
however, in assuming the high responsibility, which 
I feel to have devolved upon me, to present a few 
observations, as to the plan contemplated, under 
appropriate heads. 


FORM AND STYLE. 
The neat and beautiful form and execution, for 


——_ 


If improvement in these were desirable or practi- 
cable, it would be aimed at. _ Subscribers shall cer- 
tainly have the benefit of any4improvement, which 
ingenuity can devise, or art accomplish. A fair 
eye-feasting rind is no objection, when there's lu- 
scious fruit within. Yet the substance shall not be 
sacrificed to the shadow, nor will it be forgotten, 
that, in men and things, a nice exterior is no guar- 
anty of inward excellence and purity. 


SUBJECTS. 


The usual variety of subjects will be maintained. 
The work should be a little world of letters, filled 
with the hills, mountains and vales, of ornamental 
and practical Science and the meads, flowers, per- 
fume and dewdrops of Literature. Favorite genii 
will be called to preside over, improve and decorate 
each department. Longer and more numerous no- 
tices of new works will be inserted, and able reviews 
of the most valuable introduced, as often as they 
can be procured. The aid of our critics and scho- 
lars will be most thankfully received, in this de- 
partment. Reviews are not only the most useful, 
but the most entertaining class of compositions, 
more spicy, more varied and containing more in- 
formation of the progress of letters. At the same 
time, that they elevate the periodical and remune- 
rate its patrons, they impart great benefits to the 
writer, by improving his judgment and taste, in- 
citing him to reflection and impressing knowledge 
deeply on his mind. The beauties, the power, the 
truths of a work are more readily discerned by the 
liberal reviewer ; and, all carelessness and inatten- 
tion being banished, by the object he has in view, 
his thoughts are concentrated, and his faculties 
kept in free and healthful exercise. The very 
cheapness of books now renders able reviews the 
more desirable. It is true, the originals are more 
easily procured, but books are greatly multiplied, 
and their cost, in the aggregate, is still great, and 
their contents voluminous. As often as we can 
present the pith and substance of any work, which 
its cost, or bulk, or his own occupations would pre- 
vent a subscriber from perusing, he will credit the 
Messenger, by nearly the price of the book and by 
the pleasure he has derived. 


CONTRIBUTORS. ‘ 


The Editor doubts not that he will receive the 
assistance of the many valuable contributors, to 
whose pens the Messenger stands so much indebted. 
The work has been, nearly ever since its commence- 
ment, entirely dependent, for its matter, upon con- 
tributors. ‘The list of these has become quite ex- 
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lars and elegant writers. A continuation of their fa- 
vors is here invoked. Whilst voluntary contribu- 
tions have been liberally afforded, the Messenger has 
not been sustained by these alone. The Editor pro- 
poses, if he meet with sufficient encouragement to 
do so, to call learning and genius to his pages ; and, 
like the conductors of the eminent English periodi- 
cals, to enlist the ablest writers of the day. This 
will be expensive; bat, wherever the public patronage 
will justify it, it shall be done. It will be done imme- 
diately, within such limits ag the Editor can afford. 
It has been beautifully and truly said, that “ fame is a 
dowerless virgin, whom one must wed from love and 
not from lucre ;” yet, there are many gifted ones, 
whose aspirations beat high for fame, who are forced 
to live by the exercise of those powers, which will 
secure their hearts’ desire. Their genius must 
bring them bread, as well as immortality. Many 
of the most eminent writers, of the present and 
past times, have commenced their literary career, 
in the columns of penny papers. As one of the 
latest cases, may be cited that of Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, now Mrs. Taney, one of the most popular, pure 
and useful of present English writers. Though 
deaf and dumb, she maintained herself, her children 
and her first brutal husband, by her pen. The annals 
of Literature abound with poverty, as much as with 
genius. It is not to disparage talent, then, that we 
propose to draw it, by pecuniary interest, to the sup- 
port of this periodical. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE MESSENGER. 


It can hardly be denied, that the Messenger has 
already improved the Literature of the South. 
Where has it gone, that more has not been read, 
and, of necessity, from the character of its con- 
tents, more learnt? To the absorbed student, it 
furnishes refreshment and relaxation, and even 
food for his studious moods. It delights the en- 
thusiasm of the scholar, by the evidence which 
it gives of a taste for polite Literature, and is 
a receptacle for the polished stores of his mind. 
It entices the idle and indolent to the fountains 
of knowledge; and, by the variety, beauty and 
utility of its contents, amuses, cheers and im- 
proves all who read it. The benefits, which it con- 
fers, will be multiplied in future. For several 
years, after the tree is planted, it yields no fruit; 
and its first bearings are small and often immature ; 
but, when its branches spread, from year to year, 
its stores increase and repay the owner for his care. 
The Messenger has now just attained the point of 
diffusing good. She has awakened the energies of 
inert talent, polished the style of vigorous pens, and 
raised up a large class of intelligent readers, to re- 
ward and encourage their efforts. Shall this Mes- 
senger bird, sheding blessings from her wings, be 
refused the continued support of any, who have 
succored her, just at. a time, too, when she is en- 





reward of the care and kindness she has received ? 
Shall she not rather be invited to pleasant homes 
and quiet retreats, to which she has never yet 
found her way, and there be permitted to fill friendly 
hearts and minds, with the melody of her song and 
the richness of her gifts? 


FINANCIAL. 


The terms of the Messenger will remain the 
same as at present. The pressure, under which 
the whole country has groaned, has not kept its 
heavy hand from Literary Enterprises. Even edu- 
cation itself has been greatly abridged and impeded, 
by our pecuniary embarrassments. Our schools 
and colleges have been thinned, and it could not be 
expected that periodicals would escape. Retrench- 
ment, necessary to such a vast number, has cut 
down the subscribers’ list. But, by the industry and 
economy of a resolute and honest people, the debts 
of the country are nearly paid, and it may be pro- 
claimed with confidence and exultation, that “‘ the 
times are getting better.” The foreign debt is 
nearly paid, though it amounted to millions. Our 
home debt, too, is nearly cancelled by Bankrupt 
Laws and actual payments. It is true, that by the 
Bankrupt law, the creditors lost a vast amount; 
but they, prevented from looking to those debts 
as a basis of calculation and expenditure, have 
been turned to other sources and put to virtuous 
economy and reform. ‘The liberated debtors, too, 
have gone to work, with alacrity, and many of them 
will yet be able to satisfy their disappointed credi- 
tors. It is not intended here to express any opinion, 
as to the policy of this law, but only to state the 
effect it has had, upon the indebtedness of the 
country. State stocks have risen. That of our 
own state is nearly at par; and better than all, for 
it would soon have produced every other benefit, 
our people are endeavoring to live within their 
means. From this state of things, confident ex- 
pectations of the increased extension of the Mes- 
senger are entertained ; and it is believed, that an 
intelligent people, now freed from debt, will feel an 
increased desire to promote the cause of learning, 
which is the cause of true virtue and happiness. 
In looking round for such objects as are worthy of 
their patronage, the Messenger presents itself to 
them and invites an examination. It will aim to 
gratify the parent, to instruct and incite the child, 
to tempt the aspiring genius, and to win the smile 
of genuine favor from all. 

From advice and conviction, the Editor is re- 
solved to make every exertion to collect his dues, 
which, by the terms, will be payable in advance. 
On this subject, then, subscribers must expect and 
tolerate some little urging, should it become neces- 
sary, which I hope it will not. It does not often 
happen, that the conductors of Literary publica- 
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the proprietor, without capital to sustain himself, is 
forced to pay up as he goes, to hands, who live on 
their weekly stipend, or to dealers in paper, type 
and other necessary articles, who are afraid to trust 
him, his fands are scattered over the face of the 
union, and, before he can collect them, he may be 
proclaimed a bankrupt at home. Some fear to pay 
in advance, lest the work should be stopped and 
they lose their subscription. ‘This fear best secures 
what they dread. By their holding back, they ruin 
the Editor. Suppose an Editor wished to issue a 
work. He could easily ascertain its cost, and then, 
by comparing the cost with his subscription list, 
readily determine, whether he could sustain him- 
self, provided all the subscriptions were paid up. 
If he could not, he would not undertake it. But, 
unless they do pay, he may be driven from the com- 
pletion of his undertaking, though nominally he 
may have threefold enough amply to remunerate 
him. The present subscription list to the Messen- 
ger is sufficient to maintain it ably, if the condi- 
tions of the work were complied with. Now, to 
the subscriber, the time can make no difference, 
as the amount is so small; but, to the Editor, to 
whom the total is considerable, it matters every- 
thing. Many pay promptly, whenever called upon 
by an agent; but the agent immediately pockets 
twenty per cent, which is a clear loss to the Edi- 
tor, without being any advantage to the subscri- 
ber; since postmasters are permited to make such 
remittances free of postage. Even when the funds 
are transmitted, by the subscribers, in other states, 
the loss is considerable from the difference in ex- 
change. This we are willing to bear, when notes 
at par in their respective states are sent; but, the 
loss becomes too great, when this discount is super- 
added to the agent’s high commission. 

Remittances will be particularly acceptable at 
this time, when large advances have to be made. 
The Editor has purchased the subscriptions for the 
present year and those, who owe for any of the 
past years, can still send this year’s subscription to 
him. This head has been dwelt upon because of 
its vast importance. ‘The mill is supported and 
kept in repair by the grist. 

Though these considerations are penned in great 
haste for the press, I cannot conclude without 
a word to educated young men. I appeal to the 
educated, because the Messenger has heretofore 
aimed at and attained an exalted position, among 
literary periodicals, and education is necessary 
to appreciate and enjoy the delights of philoso- 
phy and letters. All are agreed on two things, the 
inestimable blessings, priceless and eternal, of know- 
ledge and the high obligation resting on those who 
enjoy the advantages of Education, not only to im- 
prove them, but extend them to others. One of 
the most fascinating, enti¢ing and available means 
of acquiring and diffusing information is through 
the periodical press. This press is certainly teem- 
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ing with productions of every grade and hue. Yet, 
there is wealth, intelligence, variety of taste and 
love of literature in our favored and populous coun- 
try sufficient to encourage and sustain them all; and, 
unfortunately, ignorance enough to require more il- 
lamination, than all their concentrated light could 
shed. To Northern youth, who are generally well 
educated and well read, this is nearly the only 
Messenger of literary tidings from the South ; and, 
whilst the ears of politicians are spread, like sails, 
to catch every breeze that tells of partisan suc- 
cesses and strifes, shall the scholar turn with indif- 
ference from the whisperings of the Southern Muse, 
or the impassioned straias of Southern genius! 
And when Southern youth reflect upon the supe- 
riority of Literature in the North, how can they 
help feeling a noble emulation and using every exer- 
tion to place their Literature on that elevated posi- 
tion, to which their native and cultivated talent en- 
title it? 

During a long and most delightful collegiate 
course, I became acquainted with a large number 
of young men, whom fame and their country will 
yet delight to honor. Where are they? Resting 
on the honors won in those palmy dayst Some, 
within my own knowledge, are pursuing the high 
career, for which it was easy to see they were des- 
tined. As to the rest, I cannot believe that those 
powers so brilliant and captivating, when we were 
happy together, are expended in unprofitableness, 
or wasted in indolence. But where are they now, 
and what deeds of good and great do they perform t 
Will they not be induced to renew, as it were, the 
joyful intercourse we once held in those halcyon 
days, “ which come not again.” Happy to one will 
be the re-union of spirits and the better has been the 
fate of any, in the interval of separation, the more 
joyful. A recurrence to those bright scenes brings 
back the remembrance of Washingtonians, Philo- 
gians, Franklinians, Jeffersonians and Alumni and 
of their zealous coéperation in schemes of self-im- 
provement and innocent pleasure. Will they not 
now lend their aid in swelling the tide of know- 
ledge, stemming the torrent of ignorance and in- 
ducing Heaven-sprung beings to take more interest 
in that which is purest, noblest, best; the prepara- 
tion of their immortal part for the enjoyment of 
the loftiest delights in this and a higher rank in 
that state, to which it-is destined! These are ob- 
jects worthy of ambition; to achieve them is fame 
indeed. To these pages their productions will 
be welcome and their names to the list of patrons 
of the work. 

The present number was mostly made up, before 
the Editor assumed the management, under the 
supervision of the able gentleman, who has long 
conducted the Messenger, both before and since 
Mr. White’s death. It must now lose his most 
efficient editerial aid; but will retain him as a con- 
stant friend. 
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REPLY TO “ TOGA CIVILIS,” 
On the Rules and Regulations for the Government of the Navy. 
To THe Epiror or THE MessENGeER : 7 
Sir,—A naval paper, inthe June number of your 


journal, has brought before the public a subject of 


great present professional interest. The matter, 
which the writer of that paper treats, embraces 
fundamental questions of naval discipline and econo- 
my. Its object is to recommend changes of im- 
portance, to utter complaints of injustice, and to 
advocate the disconnected interests of one class, 
separately from the united interests of all. It 
places in open view the new and alarming hos- 
tility which some members of the Medical Corps 
of the Navy, under the guidance of its present 
representative, the head of the Medical Bureau, 
have imbibed towards the sea-officers of the ser- 
vice—a hostility without reason or provocation ; 
and which, it may be remarked here, is not likely, 


of itself, to advance the views, or interests of those 


who take it as a principle of action. 


The text of this paper is the system of Rules 


and Regulations for the Government of the Navy, 


recently put forth by a Board of four different 


grades of officers. This Board was informally 


called together by the Honorable Secretary of the 
Navy, for the purpose of revising the roles, &c., 
previously prepared, by the Secretary himself and 
In 
the progress of their revision, the Board found it 
more convenient, with the consent of the Depart- 
ment, to adopt a new, (the present,) form. And 
it is a sufficient evidence of the correct, useful and 
honorable proceedings of that Board, in the opi- 
nion, at least, of those who are accustomed to re- 
gard the authority of the Department with becom- 
ing respect, that its labors were highly approved 
by Judge Upsher, and strongly recommended by 
But 
neither the Board, composed of officers so judi- 
ciously chosen, that, could the voice of the Navy 
have been heard, it would gladly have elected 
them to represent their respective grades; nor the 
head of the Navy Department, nor even the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, have escaped 
from sneers, (p. 377.) It would have been, at 
least, more charitable, to have believed that the 
Board and the Secretary of the Navy had the 
good of the service at heart—that the former was 
actuated by an honest zeal in the performance of 
duties onerous and responsible ; unusually onerous, 


the Attorney General of the United States. 


him to Congress, to be enacted into laws. 


because each member of the Board, with one ex 
ception, was, during its session, engaged in othe 


duty ; and responsible, on account of the various 
interests to be attended to and reconciled, and the 
eritical examination of the profession, through 


which they were to pass. The members of tha 


Board enjoy this grateful proof of their merit and 
success—that whilst complaints were heard from 


one quarter only, it would be impossible for the 

authors of those complaints to show, that the grade, 

to which they belong, has suffered in any one re- 

spect, however trifling, or lost any portion of their 

rights, privileges, dignity, or independence, which 

the permanent usages of the service have sanc- 

tioned. For it may enlighten some of your read- 

ers to learn, that the complaints alluded to do not 

arise from any new injury, lately received, but are 

only one of the modes taken, for advancing novel 
and unheard-of claims. 

The preliminary historical detail, together with 
its grand, but, it is believed, mistaken assumption, 
that the influence of the Surgeons led to the re- 
jection of the “ Rules, &c., of the Board of 1832, 
is passed over, to reach the more important matter 
in hand. 

When the Board concluded to enter upon its 
duties, it was immediately observed and regretted, 
that no Surgeon was present—but, upon inquiry, it 
was ascertained, that the chief of the Medical Bu- 
reau was preparing a system of rules for the go- 
vernment of his own corps. The Board would 
have preferred the personal codperation of an in- 
telligent, sea-going Surgeon. In time, the manu- 
script of Dr. Barton was presented, and the Board 
is charged, in language inappropriately forcible, 
with treating its provisions with contempt, and 
with a desire to degrade, if not insult, the Medical 
officers of the Navy, (p, 372.) In the succeeding 
paragraph, it is intimated that this manuscript re- 
ceived the approbation of the Honorable Secre- 
tary, and more than intimated, that his confidence 
has been misled. The principal ground, for all 
these charges against the Board, is the omission 
of that part of Dr. Barton’s code which gives to 
Medical officers an assimilated rank, and to this 
omission, too, may be attributed the vituperation and 
censure against sea-officers generally, which disfi- 
gure this paper. 

The candid reader can judge how fairly this sub- 
ject has been treated, when he is told, that all that 
part of Dr. Barton’s manuscript relating to assimi- 
lated rank was erased by the pencil of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, before it left the Department. 
The manuscript came before the Board, with these 
marks of the highest official disapprobation plain 
upon it. It only remained for the Board to con- 
firm this authoritative jadgment. The remainder 
of the code contained little or nothing suited to 
alarm personal pride, or excite merely personal 
feeling—nothing to tempt the members to act in 
an unbecoming or illiberal spirit—or to provoke 
them to endeavor to degrade and insult one of the 
most honorable and useful, (and in education the 
most accomplished) grades in the Navy. On the 
contrary, the Board, earnestly solicitous to decide 
rightly, in cases involving extra-professional details 
and technicalities, and aware of the morbid sensi- 
bility which, unhappily, at present affects a part of 
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the Medical Corps, profited by the earliest oppor- 
tunity to consult a distinguished and learned sur- 
geon, one well acquainted with the practice on 
board of sea-going ships. 

The offensive and unjustifiable charge of mis- 
leading the Secretary is not dwelt upon here, be- 
cause it is desirable to avoid the appearance of 
acrimony or recrimination, in a discussion, which 
aims at truth and the good of the service. 
connection with it, an accusation is brought for- 
ward of a “surreptitious attempt made at the last 
hour,” to enact these rules into a law. 
said to whom this accusation points. But, if aimed 
at the Board, it is a sufficient refutation of it, to 
mention, that the members were desirous that the 
code drawn up by them should be suspended for 
another year, in order that the accumulation and 
comparison of professional opinions might improve 
what they had done in a short time, and under the 
pressure of other duties. 
rent to whom else it could be intended to apply, 
except the Honorable Secretary, or the Chairman 
of the Naval Committee, acting upon his sugges- 
No comment upon the impropriety of such 
an application is necessary. 

Concerning the grade of Captains, there is a 
rudeness of expression and an affected display of|undone. The Board have made no changes in the 
virtuous charity, that discover the jealous and un- 
friendly feeling of the paper, which is the subject 
of this comment, towards the ‘“‘ sea-officers” of the 
Navy. But the use of this term leads to the mi- 
nute verbal criticism, or rather the pedantic hyper- | which has always been known in the Navy, since 
criticism of the writer upon words of field use,|its foundation. The injury complained of is the 
such as “ civil-officer,” “ assimilated rank,” “ non-| refusal of an assimilated rank, hitherto unknown, 
combatant,” “ sea-officer,” “idler.” Against these | and now asked for the first time, asked, too, in a 
a war is waged, with all the zeal and all the un-/|tone of indignant and suffering remonstrance, such 
profitableness of scholastic strife, whilst they are|as would more properly belong to years of patient 
attributed to arrogance and a false estimate of their | endurance by all, than to the sudden suggestion of 
Even the term | the distempered vanity of asingle individual. The 
“‘ officer” does not escape without a quotation from | civil officers, it is said, are agglomerated in rank,— 
Johnson's Dictionary, by which we are instructed |taking precedence according to date of commis- 
in the meaning of a title “as familiar in our mouths |sion. Hence arises another objection, that the Sur- 
The fault found with these | geon gains nothing for the time he serves as As- 
But it is sug-| sistant Surgeon, or Passed Assistant. ‘There is no 
gested, with due deference to superior grammatical | evident reason why he should. The lieutenant is 
learning, that, in the very fact of their being tech-|not permitted to count the years he passes in the 
It is|grades of Midshipman and Passed Midshipman. 
thus that they have acquired, in professional use, a| The condition of the Assistant Surgeon is one of 
peculiar meaning and value, which cannot be mis-| apprenticeship, or, to use a more delicate word to 
In discuss- | sensitive ears, a novitiate, in which the peculiar 
ing the original and unassociated meaning of words, | practice and uses on board ships are learned—and 
the principles and object of language are forgotten. | the intellectual and moral qualifications of the no- 
Language best fulfils its purpose, when its terms| vice are tested. The requirements of the second — 
are definite and well understood; when, by ha-|examination prove this view to be correct.’ But 
bitual use and connection, they are so restricted as | it is the peculiar privilege of the Chaplain, Purser, 
And this is espe-| &c., that they are considered, at the moment of 
It is the | admission, qualified to perform all their duties. 
sound, perhaps, rather than the meaning of these |'They assume, at once, the position which they per- 
They are spoken of as} manently retain—and it woula be difficult to show 


Indeed, it is not appa- 


own intrinsic value, (p. 373.) 


as household words.” 
words is that they are technical. 


nical, lies their highest recommendation. 


taken, or (except wilfully) misapplied. 


to assume a technical character. 
cially true of the terms above quoted. 


terms, that is offensive. 
being derogatory. Yet the term, the most deroga- 


tory in common speech, “ idler,” is applied, not 
only to Medical officers, but to the First Lieutenant 
of a ship, and to all those “sea-officers” who do 
not keep watch. 

A good-natured smile must be pardoned, at the 
inventive genius which proposes, (always, “ accord- 
ing to strict and definite use of language,”) to sub- 
stitute the denomination “ official military seaman,” 
for “ sea-officer.” All this calls to mind, “ Le 
medecin malgre Jui,” who, however, has this advan- 
tage—that he could plead ignorance and necessity 
for his excuse, in the violation of teclmical lan- 
guage. As the amusing pretensions of Sqaulizelle 
were exhibited in the Medical profession, it is to 
be hoped that there live those who will yet learn 
how to better his instraction. Let your Naval 
readers imagine now, that they hear the Captain 
of a ship-of-war direct a Midshipman to call up 
the “ official military seaman” from the ward-room. 
If given through the trumpet, the order would be 
particularly sonorous. 

Bat to return to the subject of rank, which is 
the most abundant source of complaint and the 
most fertile theme of imagined wrongs. It is well 
to repeat, that these complaints have no reference 
to what has been done, but to what has been left 


established subordination of the Navy. They nei- 
ther have reduced, nor taken away the rank of any 
officer, or set of officers. ‘The position of Medi- 
eal officers they left as they found it. It is that, 





any cause why these civil officers of respectable 
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standing, being distinctly separated from the Sur- 
geons in their duties, should be placed under them 
in nominal rank, or connected with them at all in a 
state of relative subordination. It is said, how- 
ever, that the Pursers were appointed by warrant 
and net by commission, before the year 1812. The 
conclusive reply is, that they are commissioned and 
not warrant officers now, and, since it has pleased 
Congress to confer upon them this distinction, they 
are entitled to all the privileges accompanying it.* 
_ The arrangement of the Board was undoubtedly 
dictated by a liberal and courteous spirit, and was 
made with a just regard to all these gentlemen, in 
their respective stations. 

That the Secretary should take his place in the 
family of the Commodore, and that the professors 
should not have been admitted toe the ward-room, 
seems to be the general opinion of the Navy,—yet, 
what law and custom have settled and approved is 
no longer the fit subject of jealousy and offence. 

This new claim of rank would not be fully treat- 
ed, without an inquiry into its nature and utility. 
If it be trae, and who will dispute it, that “ rank, 
honors and distinctions, of a military character, are 
unotcenferred for individual benefit, but are intended 
to promote the exercise of military authority,”— 
the question immediately occurs, whether these 
novel honors, sought after by some members of 
the Medical Corps, willin any manner facilitate, or 
improve their professional practice, either at sea, 
or on shore. ‘This is the only sound argument for 
their addition. But no such argument is, or can 
be adduced and sustained. The assimilated rank 
demanded is a distinction purely nominal, which 
may entitle the bearer to precedence on some oc- 
easions of ceremony—and it is of such a thin, trans- 
parent nature, that only the eye of a quick sighted 
vanity will be able to perceive its unsubstantial 
form. The actual and indispensable authority of 
a Surgeon has been fully recognized and is, in no 
wise, diminished. His power to control all those 
under him in his own department, to regulate his 
practice, to collect and expend his stores with an 
exclusive accountability to the Medical Bureau, 
and the high responsibilities, which give dignity to 
his office, are acknowledged and undisputed. What 
is now asked is a rank, which neither adds to this 
power, nor raises these responsibilities—which car- 
ries with it no increase of authority or respect— 
which indeed, for all the ends of duty, is utterly 
inefficient, and which, therefore, having no real 
utility, must be rejected by the principle that looks 
‘upon rank as a public trust, confered for the pub- 
lic good, a means to an important end, and nota 
mere source of private convenience. 

These, it is presumed, were the views of the 
Honorable Secretary of the Navy, when he passed 
his pencil over Dr. Barton’s manuscript. The 


* Assistant Surgeons were once warrant-officers under 
the title of “ Surgeons mates.” 





erasure satisfactorily shows, that it is not in the 
contemplation of the Department to create shadowy 
images of rank without meaning and without ne- 
cessity, for the gratification of personal feeling. 
Probably there is another principle of conduct, gui- 
ding the decision of the Secretary, which was 
directed by a consideration of the fatal influence, 
upon the harmony of the service, of such preten- 
sions, and of the motives that prompted them-- 
motives, it is painful to say, which other follies of 
their author make it not difficult to discriminate, 
nor unjust to impute. 

But this topic is laid aside for the present, to 
give place to another of much graver import. 
Great efforts were used to make it appear, that the 
proviso to Art. 5 of the new “ Rules, &c.,” de- 
mands, for the commander of a ship, a direct par- 
ticipation in the Medical duties of a Surgeon at 
sea, because, in giving him authority to regulate 
the professional practice of his assistants, it is pro- 
vided that he shall not contravene the general regu- 
lations of the Navy, er of his commanding sea- 
officer—and the opportunity is not lost here, of 
being elaborately entertaining at the expense of 
the commander’s probable ignorance. It is further 
urged, that this proviso implies that the command- 
ing officer is to be the umpire between the Surgeon 
and his assistant, in any difference of opinion as 
to the administering of medicine, and that the first 
may make regulations affecting the strict profes- 
sional practice of Medical officers. It is needless 
to say, that such a construction of this proviso is 
wholly forced and unauthorized. It displays a want 
of familiarity with the economy of a ship of war, 
and, also, that ambitious craving for independence 
of all military control, which, unhappily, is, just 
now, the moral disease of a portion of the Medical 
Corps. 

The palpable object of a provision, requiring a 
subordinate to conform to the regulations of his 
commanding officer, is to secure to the commander 
that supreme control over the discipline of his ship, 
which is essential to her efficiency. 

A sick person in the hands of the Surgeon is 
treated, as a matter of course, according to his 
judgment. There is no pretext either in past usage, 
or in present regulation, for suspecting that any 
sea-officer will pretend to interfere in this treat- 
ment. But a sea-going Surgeon is aware, that 
emergencies may, and do frequently occur, where 
it is necessary to go out of his own special depart- 
ment, and apply to other authority, for conve- 
niences or assistance. It may be requisite to light 
a fire in the galley at night, after the usual hour, 
when, by a standing rule, the fires are extinguish- 
ed—to have men excused from other duty to watch 
with a sick mess-mate—to procure keys and open 
store-rooms at unusual hours, or to remove a patient 
to a part of the ship not usually occupied by the 
sick. It may be desirable to open a sick-bay port 
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in doubtful weather—to call upon the Purser for 
additional clothing for the patient’s comfort,—to ask 
for the manning of a boat—to transfer patients to 
a hospital, or to send them out of the ship in the 
event of contagion. In these and similar cases, 
fixed rules are suspended,—an authority exclu- 
sively military isexercised—and the general order 
and police of the ship are involved. And if, in 
such eases, the Surgeon is to exercise an exclu- 
sive legitimate controi, in carrying out his own 
wishes, then, not only are the rights and duty of 
others invaded, but that system and unity of design, 
which are vital to discipline, are lost. ‘The pre- 
vious illustrations sufficiently show the fallacy of 
the position assumed, and how entirely the spirit 
and intention of the proviso to the 5th article have 
been misunderstood, or misinterpreted. 

The querulous remarks concerning the regula- 
tion, which prescribes that requisitions shall receive 
the approval of the commander, might be dismissed 
without reply. Experience, which is good, and 
the wisdom of the department, that knew how to 
apply it, which is far better, have already rebuked 
this arrogation. It may not be amiss, however, 
the subject being introduced, to correct some mis- 
apprehensions which prevail in relation to it. The 
greatest of these is the idea that a commander can- 
not comprehend the meaning, or value, of a Sur- 
geon’s requisition. The reasoning grafted upon 
this idea seems to suppose, that the commander 
has no right to apply to the Surgeon for informa- 
tion to guide his jadgment—that it would be inad- 
missible for them to interchange opinions upon the 
state of the funds and the necessities of the ship,— 
that they have no such common interest and motive 
of action, as the public service—but that they stand 
to each other, in the relation of mutual personal 
hostility. And an anecdote is related (harmless 
enough in itself,) which, if it mean anything in 
this place, means that Doctor’s Latin may be made 
a cloak for deception. ‘There is no risk of error 
in saying, that this attempt to build up a factitious 
consequence upon the use of a dead tongue will 
find no sympathy in the Medical Corps generally. 
Knowledge, when duly estimated, does not stoop 
to such petty ends. 

But, again, it is to be observed, that the purse and 
sword go together ; and also, that, however important 
medicines may be, there are other things which acci- 
dent may render, for the time, much more important ; 
but, when his lawful control over the funds of the 
ship is thus taken away, the responsibility of the com- 
mander for her efficiency must immediately cease. 

It would not be well to leave this topic, of the 
approval of Medical requisitions, without its appro- 
priate moral. The folly committed here, both in 
the selfishness of the purpose, overlooking the 
combined and inseparable advantage of the whole, 


see its certain and sudden defeat, may be well re- 
membered by the friends of the real and perma- 
nent interests of the Navy, when another proposi- 
tion emanates from the Medical Bureau, to over- 
throw a custom sanctioned by all time and expe- 
rience. <A severer censure cannot be passed upon 
the author of this first attempt, to disseminate hos- 
tility between the Surgeons and the other grades 
of the service, than to record its mortifying failure. 

The remarks upon the article allowing the Sur- 
geon a store-room, when possible, are ushered in 
with a display of ill-temper, which had better have 
been omitted. ‘There is no ground fer the charge 
of selfish exclusiveness against the Board, which 
is implied here—neither is it just to reproach all 
Captains with the misconduct of a single one. 

The Board knew, what appears to be less fami- 
liar to some others, that there are vessels of a 
smaller class, which do not admit of distrust store- 
rooms for each department. ‘The appropriation ot 
these rooms will be entirely independent of the 
will of acommander. It is believed, that the alarm 
felt in this particular is unnecessary. Neither 
does there seem to be any good cause to apprehend 
that ships’ stewards and hospital stewards cannot 
be obtained as formerly. 

It will require something more effectual, than 
mere declamation, to show, that methods, which 
have stood the test of long experience, are sud- 
denly to Jose their validity. At the same time, 
the soundest reasons can be given, for not admit- 
ting any person on board ship, free from strict 
military control, except in peculiar cases, where he 
enjoys the position of an officer, and is regarded 
as acting in a confidential capacity. Such is the 
course which usage recommends, and established 
usage is never to be violated, but with great delibe- 
ration; for it embodies that which time and ex- 
perience have approved and partakes, in a mili- 
tary community, of the nature of the common law. 
It is co-existent with and equally as indestructible 
as the written statute. Such is the infinite and 
diversified combination of circumstances in human 
affairs, that no number or variety of laws could 
abolisa the necessity for regarding usage, which 
cannot be better designated than as the habit of a 
society known to all and appreved by rightful autho- 
rity. A sneer is uttered at the “ broad and philo- 
sophie views entertained by the framers of these 
rules and regulations,” because the Assistant Sur- 
geon is still required to make a daily inspection and 
report of the state of the galley. Yet a Lieu- 
tenant attends to the washing and sweeping of the 
decks—and the two offices do not differ materially 
in dignity—or, it may be added—in their nature. 
In the performance of this duty, the Assistant 
Surgeon is exercising a watchful care over the 
health of the crew, by securmg cleanliness in their 





in striving for the aggrandizement of one grade, 
and the miserable defect of judgment, that failed to 


meals. Probably another view of this subject, 
equally broad, and much more sound and humane 
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in its pidlosophy, may be pone Tei is ‘thie, 
that no officer, be his rank what it may, is discredi- 
tably employed, when his efforts are directed to 
preserve the comfort and health of the crew, and 
that there is no labor, however humble, which is 
not rendered agreeable by a cheerful spirit and 
sanctified by a high sentiment and principle of duty. 

With regard to hospitals, the mistaken claim of 
a Surgeon to the sole and exclusive control over 
them is easily answered, by saying that public 
hospitals are military establishments, component 
parts of military commands; and their inmates are 
the subjects of military authority. They must, 
therefore, have a military organization and disci- 
pline. If this claim be allowed, the commandant 
of a station has, within the limits of his command, 
an establishment under the charge of an inferior 
officer, independent of his orders. ‘The comman- 
dant, then, must consult his inferior, the Surgeon, 
if the commander of a foreign man-of-war asks 
for a temporary convenience for his sick. Sucha 
perverted subordination would soon bring the disci- 
pline of the Navy into most admired disorder and, 
probably, fully confirm the “ disconnected connec- 
tion,” (let the phrase mean what it will,) of the 
abstruse head of the Medical Bureau. Without 
dwelling upon the palpable absurdity, of vesting in 
a Surgeon the power to transfer patients from one 
ship to another, to discharge them from the ser- 
vice, or to admit strangers from a foreign man-of- 
war, all of which, and many other similar details 
of Naval duty, enter into the management of a 
hospital,—it must be admitted, that this new claim, 
which wars with the paramount custom of our own 
and of other Naval services, is a most unfriendly 
attack upon the rights and privileges of sea-offi- 
cers, and particularly of such as have merited, by 
their services, the gratitude of their country. 

An article of chapter 7th, gives to the com- 
manding officer a right to inspect the Medical jour- 
nal, and to this is attached an undeserved odium. 
Something is said about the delicacy of the men 
and the censorship of the Captain. But, as the 
Captain is informed of the names of the sick and 
their maladies, by a printed Medical report, sent in 
to him daily, by the Surgeon of the ship, this re- 
mark seems to have no application here. The 
journal of the Medical officer is a public document— 
one of the official records of the vessel—which, 
upon occasion, the commander may find it neces- 
sary to consult. Without seeking what this occa- 
sion may be, it is difficult to comprehend the mo- 
tive for this desired mystery and secrecy,—except 
it be. a part of the plan to make Medical officers 
independent of their commanders. Neither is it 
perceived why the Captain should be charged with 
a desire to break throngh the confidence existing 
between the physician and his patient—or why any 
feeling should be ascribed to him, inconsistent with 


The cause eriioh must be advneuted so sich, 
at the expense of the courtesy and harmony of the 
service, becomes, by this very circumstance, of 
doubtful merit. 

The discussion of that part of the code of rules, 
which pertains to the duties of sea officers alone, 
is characterised, as has been before observed, by a 
vigorous animadversion upon words and a curious 
search after faults of construction and unseen ob- 
scurities of language—a search less striking for 
its success, than for the unfavorable spirit with 
which it is conducted. Of this discussion, no ex- 
tended notice need be taken, for by a reference to 
the text, the reader will perceive that the subject 
has not fallen into competent hands. ‘“ Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam” is the admonition which this mis- 
applied effort readily suggests. Profiting by its 
example, it is not designed to offer any comment 
upon that part of the code drawn up by the com- 
mission of Surgeons, for the government of their 
own corps, which relates to Medical duties. But 
the commission have, in some instances, been be- 
traved into the attempt to direct the police of ships 
and the general discipline of the service,—and in 
such things it would be well to guard against the 
possibility of injury, if space were left. But our 
limits draw to a close, and these errors may be 
safely left to be corrected by the timely representa- 
tions of others, or the wisdom of the department,— 
with perhaps this single caution—that every propo- 
sition to benefit one grade at the expense of ano- 
ther, and in violation of the usages of the Navy, 
whether in the right of command, (p. 1,) or the 
convenience of a state-room, (p. 2,) is to be re- 
ceived with scrupulous mistrust, where its motive 
is sufficiently defined, by its coming from the grade 
to be so benefited. But the mention of this com- 
mission leads to another proposition. It is one of’ 
a startling character. ‘The example has heen set 
by one grade of the Navy, of making laws for its 
own peculiar government, even in matters affecting 
general police and subordination; and the dange- 
rous doctrine has been put forth, that this grade 
has a separate and distinct interest, apart from the 
general and combined good of the whole. Is this 
example a beneficial one, and is this novel doctrine 
true? If so, let them take full effect, and let the Cap- 
tains, Commanders, Lieutenants, Pursers, &c., be 
each convened, by commission, to create rules for 
their own obedience, to secure their own privileges, 
and to extend their own ideas of discipline into 
other grades, with fearless indifference—or rather, 
to render the cases more precisely alike, with 
feelings of suspicious hostility towards associate 
branches of the Naval service. And when this 
has been done, the baneful influence of this fatal 
precedent can be duly appreciated. But it may 
be urged that this precedent should go no further, 





self respect, or a respect for others. 


because it was the corps of Medical officers alone, 
that was not personally represented on the Board. 
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A separate provision in their behalf was, therefore, 
to be made. It might be said that the chief of the 
Bureau of Medicine, &c., represented his class by 
his manuscript—still, it is unhesitatingly conceded, 
that the case of the Medical Corps was one of 
hardship—to be represented, or probably misrepre- 
sented in writing, by a person practically ignorant 
of their wants and duties—and if a recommenda- 
tion from an humble and nameless source would 
avail anything, it might be respectfully suggested, 
that this is a sufficient reason for again calling 
together the Board and adding to its former mem- 
bers a Surgeon. But let not the Surgeon be se- 
lected from among those who have already com- 
mitted themselves to angry discussion and violent 
opinions—who have ceased tu be the true friends 
of the Navy, by becoming the partisans of a set. 
But let him rather be chosen from the larger num- 
ber of those who have kept aloof from profitless 
and unholy warfare, between brothers of the same 
profession—of those who have imbibed humanity 
from science and ripened learning into wisdom. 
But above all, let him be of the number of those 
who have gone frequently to sea, and acquainted 
themselves, by personal experience, with the wants 
and habits of the Navy. Such as these the Navy 
will be glad to accept as guides and counsellors— 
and there is no dearth of them. In the honorable 
list of Surgeons, there are to be found many names 
that adorn the register upon which they stand, and 
have gained, in the walks of private duty, an hono- 
rable and enviable distinction. Upon the profes- 
sional ability of the Naval Surgeons as a class, 
any praise that can be offered here, is of dispro- 
portionate value. The statistics of our public ships, 
which, during their protracted absences upon the 
great ocean, encounter every variety of climate, 
and are visited by every form of disease, bear the 
highest testimony to their knowledge and unwea- 
ried assiduity. In them the sea-officer recognizes, 
through his long wanderings, the instructive com- 
panions of his mind, and the watchful guardians of 
his health, and as such, he acknowledges to them 
an obligation of deep gratitude and reverent res- 
pect. Sentiments like these ought not to be dis- 
turbed by vague and unfounded suspicions. The 
ill-will towards the Medical officers of the Navy, 
with which the sea-officer is charged, has no real 
existence. Let it be remembered, that it was never 
known until the foundation of the Medical Bureau, 
and let it also be re-called that the first incumbent 
of that office, has managed not only to insult and 
disgust, without a shadow of provocation, several 
other grades of the service, but to quarrel with 
many individuals of his own. It is a matter of 
reasonable surprise, that such suspicions, coming 
from such a source, should have been so readily 
adopted, and the same may be said, too, of those 
hitherto unheard-of pretensions to rank and com- 
mand. It is fully believed that the older and more 
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respectable Surgeons, with few, (but. painful,) ex- 
ceptions, reject them utterly—that they are as 
little willing as others, to accept the present chief 
of the Bureau of Medicine, &c., as the Nobis Mag- 
nus Apollo, of the Medical Corps—that, on the 
contrary, they will join with the Navy generally. in 
echoing the observation of the preacher : 


“There is an evil which I have seen under the sun— 
Folly is set in great dignity.” 


But to what end, it may be asked, is this warfare 
to lead—and since a warning, uttered in no kind 
spirit, has been heard from the other side, it may 
not prove amiss to pronounce a friendly caution 
here. Ili-will begets ill-will—the opposition that 
is freely offered finds an opponent—and, in this bat- 
tle, whether its issue depend upon the strength and 
influence of members, or the justice of the quarrel, 
the assailants are the least secure of victory. And 
yet, granting that the objects so eagerly sought, 
are finally obtained—that rank, no longer regarded 
as a sacred trust, held for the public benefit, be 
conceded to gratify personal ambition——and an 
authority exclusively military be conferred upon 
those who have neither the means, nor the occasion 
to exercise it-——-what effect will all this have upon 
the present condition of the Medical officers. To 
answer this inquiry, let their present condition be 
considered. It is the delightful privilege, and even 
blessing, of the Surgeon of a ship-of-war, that he 
moves in a path of duty, where no one has either 
the desire or the capacity to interfere, and that he 
is thus exempted from a participation in the per- 
sonal conflicts, jealousies and annoyances, that beset 
the subject of an ever-present and active military 
rule. His healing art connects him with indi- 
viduals of all classes, by the most grateful and en- 
dearing ties of kindness and favor. His superior 
intellectual endowments, and the dignified indepen- 
dence of his official position, gain for him a moral 
power, which, if judiciously exerted, is never dis- 
puted, and which affords him constant opportuni- 
ties to perform the offices of a noble and compre- 
hensive charity—the highest enjoyment of a culti- 
vated mind. And when the influence, growing out 
of these causes, is rightly appreciated, and faith- 
fully administered, and when the lofty purpeses of 
his benevolent calling are fully comprehended and 
strictly honored—-the Surgeon moves along the 
ship, among companions whom he has entertained 
and instructed by his knowledge, and friends whom 
he has relieved from suffering by his skill, and the 
ear, that hears him, bears witness to his office. 
This is a picture drawn from the life, and not from 
fancy, and this is, or might be, the present condi- 
tion of every Naval Surgeon. How will this pic- 
ture be changed when the wishes of the disor- 
ganizers are carried out, and the sea-officer meets 
his Medical companion on board ship, under the 
impression of the mutual mistru st—jealous conten- 
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tion and corroding bitterness which must inevita- 
bly follow—and that is to be the moral effect of 
these mean passions and unworthy motives? This 
idea is too painful to be carried out—but it will 
not willingly be thought that it can fail to have its 
just weight. 

If space were left, it might be employed to show, 
that any complaint of former ill-treatment comes 
with a bad grace from Medical officers. They were 
the first to have their pay increased, and the double 
examination, regulated by their own will, gives 
security and permanency to the honor and intelli- 
gence of the corps. Something might be said, 
also, of the style of the paper which has been made 
the subject of these comments—of the sarcasm 
which has neither spared the honorable head of 
the Department, nor the late lamented Attorney 
General of the United States. 

But let that pass—justice, as well as generosity, 
demands, that the principle of conduct, (the good 
of the service,) professed here, should be accorded 
to others—and as, to borrow an expression from 
master Shallow—‘“ good phrases are, surely, and 
ever were very commendable,” a pardon will be 
asked for adopting here, in no unaimable spirit, the 
novel and imposing signature of 

AN “ OFFICIAL-MILITARY-SEAMAN.” | 





THE STARS. 
“The poetry of Heaven.— Byron. 


Some of the following lines were published, a few years 
ago, in a paper of limited circulation; since then the wri- 
tér has corrected and made some additions to them. 


Ye watch-fires from the citadels of heaven! 
On Hesperus’ dark couch triumphant gleaming ! 
High o’er all realms, where thunder-clouds are driven, 
To th’ mad roar of storms, calm listeners seeming ! 
Ye mock the proud presumption of our race, 
To sean your bright domain ; and thought may rise 
Strained to its highest flight, infinity beyond 

Th’ accumulating vastness, still expanding lies. 


Earth hath its history! its storied lore, 
Records its crimes—its triumphs—its decay ; 
Its bards can vivify what is no more, 
Its lyres give life to its sepulchral clay ; 
But like the Berne whom ye mirror forth 
Unsearchable—illustriously the same ! 
Pitying ye watch the destinies of man, 
Blush o’er his guilt, and fling derision on his fame. 


Can Anger’s blinding sense? rebellious Pride? 
And vengeance stamping on its murdered foe ? 
Remorse by which.the heart-springs all are dried 
Which freshen man’s drear pilgrimage below ? 

Can these be tenants of a clime so fair? 

Dwells there that Titan-passion’s dire control ? 
Which, writhing in its bed of flame, dethrones 

The mountata-mind and makes an AZtna of the soul ? 


Mysterious Stars! on your unaltered faces, 
The pale magicians looked of old and hoped 





‘l'o read the Future, culled in their dark places, 

Their poisonous weeds, and wandered, doubted, groped, 
By your cold beams led on. I crave not these ; 

If divination’s power in truth ye wear, 

Tell me! portending Stars! is there a bliss above ? 
Enough to compensate for lights of life quench’d here? 


Unsullied prototypes of those fair signs! 

Woven in light on freedom’s gonfalon ! 

Like guardian-angels’ eyes, above the strife 

Ye watched propitious— cheered her heroes on; 

And when the struggle o’er, man knelt to bless 

The God whose arm of Justice crushed the foe ; 

He from the skies your blazonry transferred, 

The seals of smiling heaven on Freedom’s cause below. 


I love to contemplate your thronging ranks 
And feel my smallness—and as on my gaze 
Rushes your Archipelago of light, 
Earth vanishes before the inspiring blaze. 
Time’s misty veil awhile seems drawn aside, 
And there—above the darkening thrall of sense ; 
Ye stand—the chronicles of power divine, 
Man’s sceptic ken to guide to God's Omnipotence. 
Edisto, S. C. B. JoHNsON. 





BLANK CHARTS ON BOARD PUBLIC CRUISERS. 


We give below a paper from Lieutenant Maury, on a sub- 
ject of exceeding interest to ‘‘ those who go down to sea in 
ships.” The Institute, immediately after the reading of the 
paper, appointed a committee of officers to wait on the 
Secretary of the Navy to invite his codperation witb this 
society, by authorizing blank charts to be kept on board all 
public cruisers. The request was readily acceded to, and 
we may soon expect some of the most important results to 
navigation.— Ed. 


HyDROGRAPHICAL OFFICE, 4th July, 1843. 


From the verge of perpetual snow in the arctic 
regions, to the ice-bound continent of the south, 
thousands of vessels are continually passing to and 
fro on every sea, and in all directions. Each one 
of them, every day, makes some observation, or 
collects some fact of importance to the science of 
navigation, and which, if recorded and preserved, 
and collected in one body, would possess great 
value. 

Allow me to call the attention of the National 
Institute to this subject, as one that presents a field 
altogether worthy of its high calling, and in which 
it may labor with the sure promise of an early and 
abuodant harvest of useful results. 

If every vessel in the navy, and as many as 
would, in the merchant service, were each fur- 
nished with a blank chart, having only parallels and 
meridians drawn upon it to show latitudes and lon- 
gitudes,—if their commanders were requested to 
lay off the tracks of their vessels upon it every 
day, with remarks showing the time of year, the 
direction of the winds, the force and set of currents, 
and embracing, generally, all subjects that tend in 
any manner to illustrate the navigation of the seas 
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the character of American navigators, if they would 
not gladly lend the Society a willing hand in an 
undertaking se praiseworthy and useful, 

Such charts would be to the science of naviga- 
tion, what that presenting a series of blank squares, 
and known in the merchant’s counting-house as the 
“German music chart,” is to observations and facts 
in magnetism and meteorology; they would show 
at a glance what volumes of written directions could 
but imperfectly describe. Multiplied observations 
upon the winds and currents alone of the ocean, 
would be invaluable in pointing out the shortest 
routes from port to port. 

It is true, every vessel is required by usage and 
law to keep a log, in which, whatever occurs on 
board, relating to the navigation of the vessel itself, 
should be recorded. But the observations entered 
there are so surrounded by irrelevant matter, that, 
practically, they are of but little avail to navigators 
generally. The task of collecting and comparing, 
even if the log-books were accessible, is an under- 
taking which few would be willing to encounter. 
For several months past, an officer, under direc- 
ticn of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography, 
has been diligently engaged in overlooking the log- 
books of the navy, which are kept at the Navy De- 
partment. The object of his search was for facts 
relating to the gulf-stream. ‘The books which he 
examined, and he examined all at the Navy De- 
partment, their proper place of deposit, run through 
a period of thirty-seven years, and are better kept 
than log-books generally are. Though every ves- 
sel that has sailed from the United States within 
that time has crossed the gulf-stream twice at least 
on every cruise, Lieut. Herndon could obtain its 
limits but in thirty-seven places, and the force and 
set of its current but in eight. Had each of these 
vessels, during a small portion of this time, been 
furnished with a blank chart after the plan pro- 
posed, the limits, force and set of this stream 
might have now been so arranged as to be seen at 
a glance, and the results of the observations of all, 
if compared and laid down on one general chart, 
would have added much to our present knowledge; 
for to this day, the most of our information of the 
gulf-stream is in what was said of it by Doctor 
Franklin. 

But, to make us acquainted with the limits, the 
strength, and the changes of this wonderful ocean 
current, would be among the least practical of the 
many valuable results to be expected from the in- 
troduction of such charts among navigators. We 
should have better knowledge of the other currents 
of the ocean, their periods and their fluctuations, 
we should have a more correct understanding of 
many other phenomena, which are now but familiar 
mysteries to the mariner, and it would not be ex- 
pecting too much, from such a multitude of ob- 
servers, such a collection of facts, finally to be led 


“ As an illustration of the manner in which tri- 
fling incidents at sea may be turned to account, and 
of the value which facts, that singly and alone are 
worthless, possess when collected in numbers and 
brought together, the use of the “ bottle chart,” re- 
cently published in the Nautical Magazine, might 
be mentioned. Forty years ago, it was proposed 
to navigators to throw bottles overboard often at 
sea, with a paper in them, stating the time and 
place of doing it. Up to this time, papers have 
been collected from about one hundred and fifty 
bottles thrown in the Atlantic. These patient little 
navigators have put us in possession of a mass of 
the most valuable information, touching the cur- 
rents of this ocean, almost, if not quite equal in 
importance to all that is contained in all the books 
that have been written on the subject. The cruises 
of these bottles, show that the gulf-stream, after 
impinging upon the coasts of England and France, 
is deflected along the shores of Portugal and Spain, 
and from the coast of Africa back into the Gulf of 
Mexico. If a few glass bottles and sea-weeds 
thrown at random into the sea, and picked up by 
chance on the shore, could, when brought together, 
each with its own story, give us such information, 
what might we not expect from a multitude of navi- 
gators directed by mind and intelligence, and pur- 
suing the same subjects of inquiry ? 

Though ships may not perhaps give us so faith- 
ful an account of the most of the gentler currents 
of the ocean as bottles do, they would give us on 
those charts a true record of the limits, the seasons, 
and the direction of winds, which are of far more 
importance to the navigator than the currents that 
cross his way. ‘This is a fruitful field, in which 
rich harvests are to be gathered by the first la- 
borers who shall enter it, determined in their pa- 
tience and perseverance. 

Two vessels sail together for the same place ; 
one arrives two, three, or even twenty days before 
the other, according to circumstances. This is 
ealled ‘luck.’ And the master who makes short 
passages is called ‘a lucky fellow.’ But there is 
less of luck and chance in short passages, than we 
are generally disposed to allow. Ships at sea are 
governed by winds, and the winds by laws, as obe- 
dient as the planets in their rounds to the order of 
nature; and one captain habitually makes shorter 
passages than another, because he understands the 
operation of those laws better than his competitor; 
in other words, he has the benefit of more of those 
observations which these blank charts are intended 
to collect. As important as the results of such 
observations are, they can scarce be said to forma 
written branch of navigation. Except within the 
trades and monsoons, our knowledge as to the best 
routes for short passages is rather a matter of tra- 
dition among navigators, modified and improved by 
each one, it is true, for his own purposes and ac- 
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but always a profitable school. To use a western 
phrase, this chart proposes nothing less than to 
blaze a way through the wind of the sea, by which 
the navigator may find the best path at all seasons. 

We find two vessels sailing about the same time 
from one of our ports, for Rio in the Brazils, making 
a difference of ten, twenty, thirty, or even forty 
days, in their time of passage. In such cases, 
their tracks invariably show that they take different 
routes, 

Now suppose, that, for the next three years, every 
vessel trading between this country aud Brazil 
should be furnished with a blank chart, and at the 
end of that time should return it to the Institute, 
with her tracks upon it, and full remarks for each 
day at sea, as to the prevailing winds, the currents, 
calms, rains, phosphorescence of the sea, &c., who 
can estimate the amount and value to commerce of 
the information thus collected, when brought to- 
gether and compared? We venture but little in 
the opinion, that the average length of passage, 
hence to Rio, would be lessoned one tenth. Be- 
sides such a practical and useful result, there would 
remain to us the benefits of all the collateral infor- 
mation. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to put down, 
upon our ‘chart of sailing directions’ the limits of 
phosphorescence of the sea, as well as the average 
boundaries and breadth of the fresh winds for 
every month in the year, and to have, for what it is 
worth, every observation relating to the air or wa- 
ter that bears upon the safe and expeditious navi- 
gation of the ocean. Multiplied observations effect 
much ; for every new fact, however trifling it may 
seem, that is gathered from nature or her works, 
is a clue placed in our hands, which assists to guide 
us into her labyrinth of knowledge. 

A few generations past, several months was the 
average passage from Lima to Valparaiso. Later, 
the commander of a vessel performed it in a month, 
and for it, he was tried as a wizard before the 
Spanish Inquisition. I have performed it in four- 
teen days, which, up to that time, was the shortest 
passage on record. The average passage then was 
twenty-three or twenty-four days; but since the 
Vincennes led the way, it has been frequently per- 
formed in less time than she made it. I have 
known her to go in with a fast-sailing Englishman, 
just arrived on the coast, and which sailed from 
Callao ten days before she did. I could but attri- 
bute this difference of passage, not to luck, but to 
a better knowledge of the winds, which she had 
gained from experience and which her chart, on 
whieh her track was daily projected, would impart 
to any navigator at a glance. 





and, therefore, over the most beaten parts of the 
ocean, where it might be supposed there is no room 
for improvement. Take the Liverpool packets, 
for instance: which of them make the shortest 
passages ! As a general rale, those whose masters 
have the most experience; who have crossed the 
greatest number of times, and, therefore, whose 
general knowledge of winds and seasons supplies 
them with the best ‘chart of sailing directions.’ 
But his chart is made up mostly of his own obser- 
vations, while the one proposed will consist of his 
and a thousand others. It may not be expecting 
too mach, from such a chart, to say it would mate- 
rially lessen the average of passages even over the 
great thoroughfare between New York and Liver- 
pool. 

Just after the Atlantic steamers first commen- 
ced to run between this country and England, 
there appeared, in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
a piece with a chart, showing the advantages of 
“ great circle sailing” in open steam navigation—a 
principle, the importance of which had been gene- 
rally overlooked in works of navigation, and which, 
before this era in practical navigation had not re- 
ceived that degree of attention to which it is fairly 
entitled, because, to vessels, propelled by the winds, 
it was considered of but little practical importance. 
This ‘ great circle sailing’ is nothing more than an 
application to ‘traverse sailing’ of the spherical 
axiom, that the shortest distance between two 
places, different both in latitude and Jongitude, is 
not along the line of bearing, or the course from 
one to the other, but along the intercepted arc of 
that great circle which passes through them. By 
this chart it was shown, that the Great Western 
steamer, by attempting to follow the line of bear- 
ing from Bristol to New York, sailed, on her first 
trip, upwards of two hundred and sixty miles far- 
ther than she need to have done, and than she 
would have done had she laid her track, as near as 
practicable, to the arc of the great circle between 
her ports. She was furnished with a copy of this 
chart, and she and the other Atlantic steamers 
have regularly made their passages according to 
it ever since. The packets, too, have adopted it, 
as far as the winds would allow, and, in some in- 
stances, they have actually made passages to com- 
pete with the steamers in time. 

Since then, a work on navigation has been pub- 
lished in England; and one of its chief recom- 
mendations is its chapter on ‘ great circle sailing.’ 
Its author has been rewarded with a prize from the 
Royal Geographical Society, and the work itself 
extensively patronised by the Board of Admiralty, 
a copy of which they have ordered to be supplied 


Bat fully to impress the learned members of|to each of her Majesty’s ships in commission. 


this Society, with just ideas of the great room there 
is for improvement in navigation in this respect, I 
have but to refer them to a few facts in the history 
of navigation between this country and Europe, 


A number of the Messenger containing this 
chart is on the table before you. By referring to 
it, it will be perceived that, sailing as nearly on the 
arc of a great circle as the land will admit, Havre 
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is not one hundred and fifty miles, or one day’s 
sail, farther than Liverpool from New York, and 
that the great circle rout to each, as far as Cape 
Clear, is precisely the same. The average packet 
passage from Liverpool to New York is thirty- 
five days, and, from Havre, one hundred and forty- 
What should 
cause this difference of nine days? I have never 
been able to account for it in any other way than 
by supposing—and which I believe is the case— 
that the Havre packets, because it is out of their 
course, think it is out of their way, to make Cape 
Clear on their return voyage, and that, by attempt- 
ing the direct course, they consequently increase 
their distance, and meet with less favorable winds 
on this, the southern route. 

“A blank chart, kept on board each of the Euro- 
pean packets—and there is one arriving at, or de- 
parting from New York on an average of every 
thirty hours—and returned to the Institute after a 
few voyages, could not fail to throw valuable light 
on this subject. 

The cases cited and offering such an inviting 
field for labor, are drawn from the most frequented 
parts of the ocean. Not to detain the Society 
longer, by dwelling on other advantages, not less 
obvious, it may be asked, if such be the room for 
improvements in the directory of the most fre- 
quented parts of the ocean, what may not be ex- 
pected from those parts that are less travelled, and, 
therefore, less known? 

Such is the rude state of this branch of naviga- 
tion, or, more technically, in the sailing directions 
for the Ocean, that if a vessel, which had never 
been there before, were now to leave this place for 
the West Indies, or other parts equally as much 
frequented, the chances are that she would no 
where find among the nautical works of the day 
any directions as to her best route. If she found 
any thing said of it at all, it would be merely a 
casual remark incidental to some other subject. 








dies, rather than any book, would be consulted as 
to the best route. 
It is a source of great satisfaction to the navi- 
gator, particularly on his first voyage to any part 
of the world, to find that the track engraved on his 
chart was made at the season of the year in which 
he happens to make his voyage. Whether it indi- 
cates the shortest route, is another question; the 
probabilities are that it does not, for it is for the 
most part the track of some early navigator, and 
his only voyage over the regions crossed, and, 
therefore, made very much at random; neverthe- 
less, in the absence of others, it is highly useful. 
But if the tracks of Cook, Carteret, and Bos- 
cawen, made on their random cruisages from sea 
to sea, during the last century, are valuable to the 
navigator of the present day, because they afford 
him not only the best, but often the only informa- 
tion as to the navigation of the latitudes in which 
he may be sailing, in what estimation would he 
not hold a chart that contained nothing but the 
tracks of vessels passing over it at all seasons and 
in all directions, each one giving a full and faith- 
ful account of winds, currents, &c., encountered 
by him ? 
But, to confine the advantages of ‘charts of 
sailing directions’ to one single point : If, by asys- 
tematic record, of a few every-day remarks upon 
the winds and currents of the ocean, the Institute 
should be enabled to point out to the Havre packets 
a route, by which the remarkable difference of pas- 
sage between them and the Liverpool line should 
be removed, it would be doing nothing less than 
lifting up a great kingdom of people, and placing 
them, with their arts and sciences, their wants and 
supplies, a week nearer in communication with 
us ;—nothing less than drawing around two Chris- 
tian nations, with all the force that commerce and 
its multiplied interests can give, closer ties of 
friendship and stronger bonds of peace. 

Such, at least, in kind, if not in degree, are 


She might, indeed, find on the chart the track of| some of the most palpable advantages to be derived 


some vessel, that made the voyage fifty or more 
years ago, but quite at another season of the year, 
and, therefore, more calculated to mislead than to 
guide. Captain Cook's track is still retained on 
the charts of those parts of the ocean over which 
he sailed, and is often the only track published. I 


have just received a set of the latest publication of| any thing like novelty in the matter. 
English admiralty charts. Captain Carteret’s track 
in 1787, and Admiral Boscawen’s, are the only 


ones laid down around the Cape of Good Hope. 


In the case of the vessel, supposed to sail to the 
West Indies, she may have a passage of ten, 
twenty, or thirty days, according to the route she 
takes, and, as before intimated, the “sailing direc- 
tions” as to her best route is rather a matter of tra- 


from the plan, now proposed for the consideration 
of the Institute. 

Every sailor carries with him to sea, for cer- 
tain purposes of his own, a carte blanche, and, 
therefore, there is nothing new to him, at least, in 
the idea of a blank chart; neither do I pretend to 
Although 
blank charts have been partially and frequently 
used on board ships at sea, I know of no systematic 
attempt that has been made, at least in this coun- 
try, to collect the information suggested, either 
upon the plan proposed, or in any other regularly 
organized and extensive system, reaching to all 
classes of vessels. Should the Institute deem the 
subject worthy of its attention, it is hoped it will 


dition among seamen, than a written branch of| act, irrespective of any opinion here expressed, by 
navigation ; and some old cruiser to the West Ia- 








the means and mode, which to it may appear the 
most suitable. 
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The Avenging Conscience.—A Summer Evening Ramble. 





THE AVENGING CONSCIENCE. 


BY MRS. JANE L. SWIFT. 


Why come ye, spectres of the past, to haunt me? 
As if I loved to see your features grim ; 
Will memory, in mercy, never grant me 
A veil opaque to hide your shadows dim? 
Fearful! in dreamy bands around me closing, 
Ye wear terrific panoply of gloom ; 
Shrouding in black the pillow, where, reposing, 
In vain | seek a respite from my doom. 


The knell of blighted youth! I hear it ringing— 
Say, what can stop its melancholy chime? 
Remorse—despair—to my lost spirit bringing 
The maddening record of a life of crime. 
See! see! each foul, and blotted page I’m turning, 
But makes that knell boom louder on my ear; 
Already is my soul with torments burning— 
Can hell give more than what | suffer here ? 


Where art thou, purest vision, once so smiling, 
That hovered round my couch in angel hue? 
To watch and bless the infant, who, beguiling, 
Lent to thy cares a solace, as it grew. 
Could’st thou have known, that he, thy poor heart breaking, 
The brand of guilt should bear upon his brow ; 
Mother! thy soul, its tenement forsaking, 
Would have escaped the blow that stuns thee now. 


Where art thou, friend revered, to whom appealing, 
My unformed mind its earliest lessons drew ? 
Alas! too soon thy sterner bosom steeling 
Against thy child, as youthful follies grew, 
But turned to gall the milk of human kindness, 
That flowed within the bosom of thy son— 
Father! too late thou dost deplore the blindness, [won. 
That made thee curse—when, kind, thou might’st have 


Again—that fearful knell! how loud it soundeth ! 
It tolls the funeral of my sinful years ; 
Come, see the heart entombed while still it boundeth, 
Come to the living grave—but not with tears. 
Tears, did I say? from man no mercy finding, 
I can but weep my dreary fate alone ; 
Flow on! ye scalding drops, my eye-sight blinding, 
Ye soothe and melt the culprit’s heart of stone. 


The deed that crowned my course of reckless danger, 
Was not the plotted hell-thought of an hour; 
But maddening wrath to which, I'd been a stranger, 
Lent to this strong right arm a demon’s pow’r. 
Yet this, my tale of truth, was unavailing— 
Men judged—may God to them more lenient be— 
In every effort to convince them, failing, 
They clasped the murderer’s fetters upon me. 


Forever—aye, forever, close upon me 
The rosy precincts of the blooming world ; 
Alive— yet dead to every joy that won me— 
Crime into this deep abyss my soul has hurled. 
Cease—ceise—the blood is to my temples rushing, 
My buried heart is bursting with its flow ; 
Love—hate—despair—in wildest torrent gushing— 
But sear my spirit with their lava-glow. 


No loving arm, in sleep around me stealing, 
Shall e’er recall me from the land of dreams ; 
No look of love, a wife’s fond care revealing, 
Shall ever wake the heart’s deep-welling streams. 
No child—ah! whither is my fancy straying? 
Back! back! to cower in my dreary cell ; 
Within me, hope’s last embers are decaying— 
List to the boomings of that fearful knell. 





Toll! with vibrations never, never ending, 
The mournful cadence of the murderer’s dirge ; 
Toll! for the fancies of his brain are blending 
With shapes, that madness brings upon its rage. 
Ye come—ye come—black spectres flit around me— 
Ha! ha! ye shall not crush your victim now ; 
Breaking like wisps, the chains with which they’ve bound me, 
Come on! this arm has learned to deal its blow. 


Its blow ! oh, God! that gurgling sound remaineth 
To freeze my soul, as when it met my ear; 
See, on my hands, how deep the heart's blood staineth ; 
Long months have passed—its red, red glow is here. 
Behold! within my clutch, a sharp steel gleaming— 
Oh! that its edges might my bosom plough ; 
No! no! the frantic prisoner was dreaming— 
God of the frail! have mercy on me now. 





A SUMMER EVENING RAMBLE. 


How pleasant it is to “ steal awhile away” from 
the great Babel of the world, to withdraw from the 
busy bustling crowd of the city, to leave behind 
us the red-brick walls and slated roofs, glowing 
and glistening under the fervid heat of a summer- 
sun—to exchange them all for the fresh and fra- 
grant air of the country——for a ramble among the 
green fields and shady groves, that environ our be- 
loved and beautiful Richmond! 

Will you, deur reader, in imagination, take a walk 
with us this July evening? The sun arose this 
morning in a gloomy and sullen sky ; and, often du- 
ring the day, a “ war of elements” seemed inevi- 
table ; but the clouds are now partially broken up 
and dispersed ; the evening promises to be very 
beautiful; and there will, doubtless, be a glorious 
sunset. Will you then accompany ust We will 
pass through the upper part of the city, in the di- 
rection of the river. You see that large and som- 
bre looking building, on the left, the penitentiary ? 
Often as we have looked out from our window, upon 
the broad and beautiful panorama, spread out before 
us, limned by nature’s own hand, we have almost 
involuntarily exclaimed “ what a beautiful world !” 
then, as we have turned in another direction, that 
building has met our gaze, a black blot upon the 
otherwise faultless picture ; a blot placed there by 
the hand and crime of man. 

But let us pursue our way. Listen to the merry 
whistle of that boy, as he rattles by us in his wood- 
cart. He has sold his load, and, with the proceeds 
in his pocket, light-hearted and cheerful, is return- 
ing to his home in the country. Contented with 
his humble lot, wealth could not bring him any 
increase of pleasure. He is far happier than the 
languid and care-worn occupant of the splendid 
vehicle, that has just whirled by him. Yonder 
comes a band of reapers. Their day’s work is 
over; their toils are ended; and now, with gaiety 
and gladness, they are directing their steps home- 
ward. A plain and frugal meal awaits them, but 
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they will enjoy it with a far keener relish than he, 
who, with an appetite cloyed by long indulgence, 
sits down to partake of the rarest and costliest vi- 
ands. And then, whilst he perchance is restlessly 
tossing upon his downy couch, they will be enjoy- 
ing the “ sweet sleep of the laboring man.” 

We will continue our walk, through this field of 
fresh-mown and fragrant hay, and rest for a while 
in the cool shade of the magnificent grove on that 
piece of swelling land. What noble trees! Who 
can look upon their venerable forms so, 


“Stately and tall, and shadowing far and wide,” 


without feelings of reverence and respect—without 
a fervent wish, that they may long continue to 
flourish in a “green old age.” ‘Their towering 
loftiness and wide-spreading branches so richly clad 
in leafy robes, their wild and “ verdant grandeur,” 
their solemn and gloomy magnificence remind us 
of the “Cedars of Lebanon,” so often celebrated 
by the pen of inspiration. 

“Thanks be to God for mountains,” was the 
fervent exclamation of William Howitt, when con- 
templating them as having often been the asylums 
of the oppressed and persecuted. Shall we not, too, 
for a somewhat similar reason, thank Him for trees? 
We all know, that, during our Revolutionary strug- 
gle, Marion, Sumter, and their gallant compatriots, 
when threatened to be crushed by the overwhelming 
numbers of their foes, often found refuge in the 
inaccessible recess of our Southern forests, and 
were thus enabled, for so long a time, to harass 
their enemies, and continue that series of patriotic 
and daring deeds, which has embalmed their names 
in the hearts of their countrymen. For this then, 
if for no other reason, we ought to thank God for 
trees. And yet, they are but one of the many bless- 
ings, which, Nature, the almoness of His bounty, 
has bestowed upon this “ highly favored land ;” a 
land 

« ______. So lovely, so adorned, 

“With hill, and lawn, and winding vale; 

** Woodland, and stream, and lake, and rolling seas ; 
“Green mead, and fruitful tree, and fertile grain, 
‘4And herb, and flower, so lovely so adorned, 
“With numerous beasts of every kind, with fowl 
“Of every wing and every tuneful note ; 

“‘ And all fish, that in the multitude 

“Of waters swim: so lovely, so adorned, 

“ So fit a dwelling-place for man.” 

For all these trees around us, we have a pecu- 
liar affection. We love them for the associations 
connected with them, and because in them we 
recognize old and familiar friends. Many pleasant 
hours have they afforded us. Often have they 
thrown around us their shadowy shields protecting 
us from the rays of a scorching sun. But we love 
to gaze upon their guarded old trunks, not for this 
alone: they have power to teach us many an in- 
structive lesson. They are the living witnesses 


days of other years.” 
have looked on, whilst the most wonderfal changes 
were taking place; while nations were fast dwin- 
dling away from around them, and others rising up 
in their stead. At one time, the only sounds, that 
disturbed their solitude, were the yell of the savage 


Silent and unmoved, they 


and the howl of the wild beast; since then, they 
have listened to “ the noise of the waves” of civili- 
zation, as they rolled steadily onward; and heard 
the death-ery of their brethren, as, groaning and 
crashing, they fell beneath the merciless axe. 
When we remember, too, that many, who, not a 
great while ago, looked up to them with a love and 
admiration not less than ours, have now gone to 
their last, long homes, the conviction forces itself 
upon us, that we have no “ abiding-place” here 
below. 

Let those who choose sneer and talk of “an af- 
fectation of sentiment,” but it seems to us like cast- 
ing a reflection upon the wisdom of God, to sup- 
pose that he would fill this world with so much 
that is grand and beautiful, without intending that 


we should admire the work of his hands, and 
“ Look through nature, up to nature’s God.” 


We would address, to all such persons, the beau- 
tiful words of the poet: 

“O how can’st thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields! 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves and garniture of fields, 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven ; 

O, how can’st thou renounce and hope to be forgiven?” 

Is not that Indian corn imposingly beautiful ? 
Surely, not Erin’s far famed fields of emerald hue, 
nor the golden harvests of which poets love to 
speak, can vie in beauty of appearance with our 
own corn-fields. ‘Those stately stalks—their regu- 
lar array in long, straight files, their many green 
arms interlocked with each other, or branching up- 
ward, glittering in the sun, and their yellow tassels 
bending befure the breeze, remind us of some ser- 
ried phalanx of warriors, with their bristling spears 
and nodding plumes? ‘They are warriors in the 
army of plenty. 

How serene and silent is every thing around us! 
Silent t We recall the word; for the many melo- 
dies of evening are breathing into our ears. At 
our feet, is a laughing, leaping stream, to whose 
merry, yet gentle, voice we love tolisten. Not far 
off is heard the hoarse roar of the river—Zephyr 
breezes are rustling in the leafy canopy above our 
heads—the lowing of cattle, and the tinkling of cow- 
bells, they too are pleasant sounds, far more pleasant 
than the turmoil and tumult of the city. And then, 
from every tree, from every shrub, each member of 
the feathered choir is carrolling forth sweet songs 





of the past. Could they but speak, they would tell 
us “a tale of the times of old”—of “the deeds of 


and hyms of praise ; while from the vast laboratories 
of nature the most fragrant perfumes are exhaled. 
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How fine, too, is the view from this spot! Yon- 
der, to the right, is Manchester, with its houses 
prettily embosomed in trees, its tall straight pop- 
lars, its fertile fields, and broad green plains. Not 
far from us, flows “the noble James,” glittering 
like molten gold in the rays of the sinking sun. 
Now it comes roaring and rushing along, widely 
scattering the foam and spray, as it dashes against 
the fixed and frowning rocks, that have for ages 
withstood its vain assaults. Anon, it silently and 
gently glides around some green and grassy island ; 
again, it is united, and in a broad, deep current, 
rolls majestically to the ocean. Since it left its 
mountain home, it has passed by many flourishing 
towns and beautiful villages, many handsome dwell- 
ings and lowly huts. Averting from it our ad- 
miring gaze, in every direction we see waving 
fields and beautiful gardens, studded with flowers, 
“the stars in the green firmament of earth,” as 
another has beautifully called them. Afar off in 
the back-ground, crowned with pretty little villages, 
** Church-Hill” and “ Union-Hill” rear their grassy 
fronts, forming a part of the landscape on which 
the eye loves to dwell, after wandering over the 
wilderness of houses that intervenes. Then just 
before us lies the city, with it noble looking capitol, 
so proudly conspicuous, its tall and graceful spires, 
and its many handsome buildings, public and pri- 
vate. Rienmonp! “ Thou art my own, my native” 
place : Prosperity attend thee! May the rich bless- 
ings of a kind and bountiful Providence be showered 
down upon thee. May the time never come, when 
the owl and the bat shall take up their abode among 
thy deserted and crumbling ruins. May the grass 
never grow in thy streets; and the hum of busi- 
ness, “the noise of the hammer, the sound of the 
saw and the plane—the roar and clangor of ma- 
chinery” never cease to be heard inthem. May’st 
thou long continue the favorite daughter of the 
**Old Dominion ;” live to attain a proud preémi- 
nence among thy sisters of other states; and may 
the time be, when ‘‘ natiuns shall rise up and call 
the blessed.” 

But we must retrace our steps, and wend our 
way homeward. How surpassingly splendid is that 
sunset! The lowering clouds, that overcast the 
sky all the forepart of the day, are now separated 
into huge fragments and piled up, in the snblimest 
confusion, presenting all the appearances of rugged 
mountains, with their crags and cliffs. Over their 
summits and down their sides, the sun, as it sets, 
pours, as it were, streams of glowing and golden 
lava; and then, in what magnificent contrast—how 
gloomily grand—is that cloudy canopy of “ the 
blackness of darkness,” which has been so sud- 
denly hung out, over all the Eastern part of the 
horizon! Who can look on such scenes, and not 
feel that Tuere 1s a Gop! Even were we not 
blessed with the light of Revelation, with the vast 
volume of nature spread out before us, how could 











we remain ignorant of the being of a God, who has 
written His name throughout the universe, in suns, 
and moons, and stars, whom we can all “see in 
clouds, and hear in the wind,” whose existence is 
proclaimed in the murmur of every rill, in the roar 
of every torrent, in the thunder of every cataract. 
It is manifested alike, by the lofty mountain, whose 
hoary head is turbaned with clouds, and the green 
grassy hillock; by the slender sapling and the 
towering and gigantic oak ; and by every flower of 
the field, from *‘ the lily of the valley,” to the gor- 
geous and luxuriant plant of the tropics. With 
mementos of his mercy and monuments of his 
greatness, all nature teems. ‘Then—to adopt the 
words of the “ Prince of Poets”— 

“ His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft, or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains and ye, that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 

Join voices, all ye living pare. Ie ye birds, 


That singing up to heaven’s gate ascend, — 
Bear, on your wings and in your notes, His praise.” 


Richmond, July 7th, 1843. A. M. 





SPANISH NATIONAL SONG. 


How mournful to live, 
When in bondage we sigh ; 

While to die for our country, 
How God-like to die! 


Then haste to the conflict ; 
Tis glory that calls: 

The death-shriek of freedom, 
Has swept through our halls. 


The voice of our country 
Is loud in despair ; 

She calls to her children, 
She summons to war. 


Then sound the loud trumpets ; 
The standards advance : 

Down, down with the Tyrants ; 
Destruction to France. 


Our patriots are arming ; 
“Spain, Spain!” is the cry ; 
Their bright swords are gleaming ; 
We conquer or die! 


The banners are waving; 
The work is begun : 

The death-fires are blazing 
In victory’s sun. 


O’er hill, and o’er valley, 
The tempest shall blow ; 

And bear like a whirlwind, 
Our rage on the foe. 


Then sound the loud trumpets ; 
‘The standards advance : 

Down, down with the tyrants ; 
And vengeance on France. 


“To arms!” be the war cry; 
From mountain to main: 

And our death-shout in battle, 
“For Freedom and Spain !” 
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THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; 


Or, the Journeys, Adventures and Imprisonments of an 
Englishman in an attempt to circulate the Scriptures in 
the Peninsula. By George Borrow, author of the “ Gip- 
siesof Spain.” Philadelphia: James M. Campbe!l—1843. 


Mr. Borrow was sent as the agent of the Bible 
Society to Spain for the purpose of printing and 
circulating the Scriptures in that country. The 
errand was a remarkable one, which led him into 
strange situations and positions, involved him in 
many difficulties and perplexities, and brought him 
into contact with people of all descriptions and 
grades ; which gave him incident, and afforded him 
much interesting matter for book-making—of which 
he has happily availed himself. Many things oc- 
curred which did not relate to the direct object of 
his mission, but he was adrift in a land of old re- 
nown—of wonder and of mystery, with rare oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with its strange 
secrets and peculiarities; these we have told in an 
agreeable and sprightly manner. He passed five 
years in Spain, associated with robbers, gipsies, 
Jews, contrabandistas, felons and soldiers; and of 
course, as might be expected, has many adventures 
by flood and field wherewith to entertain and de- 
light all stay-at-home travellers. 

In 1835 our author landed in Lisbon, and pro- 
ceeded thence to the enchanted region of Cintra, 
where he soon had an opportunity of witnessing the 
deplorable ignorance common there as to the Bible. 

‘When speaking of Cintra,” says he, “ it must not 
fora moment be supposed that nothing more is meant 
than the little town or city ; by Cintra must be un- 
derstood the entire region, town, palace, quintas. 
forests, crags, Moorish ruin, which suddenly burst 
on the view on rounding the side of a bleak, savage, 
and sterile looking mountain. Nothing is more 
sullen and uninviting than the southwestern aspect 
of the stony wall which, on the side of Lisbon, 
seems to shield Cintra from the eye of the world; 
but the other side is a mingled scene of fairy beauty, 
artificial elegance, savage grandeur, domes, turrets, 
enormous trees, flowers, and waterfalls, such as is 
met with nowhere else beneath the sun. Oh! 
there are strange and wonderful objects at Cintra, 
and strange and wonderful recollections attached to 
them ; the ruin on that lofty peak, and which covers 
part of the side of that precipitous steep, was once 
the principal stronghold of the Lusitanian Moors, 
and thither, long after they had disappeared, at a 
particular moon of every year, were wont to repair 
wild santons of Maugrabie, to pray at the tomb of 
a famous Sidi, who slumbers amongst the rocks. 
That gray palace witnessed the assemblage of the 
last cortes held by the boy king, Sebastian, ere he 
departed on his romantic expedition against the 
Moors, who so well avenged their insulted faith and 
country at Alcazarquibir: and in that low shady 
quinta, embowered amongst those tall alcornoques, 
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once dwelt John de Castro, the strange old viceroy 
of Goa, who pawned the hairs of his dead son's 
beard to raise money to repair the ruined wall of a 
fortress threatened by the heathen of Ind; those 
crumbling stones which stand before the, portal, 
deeply graven, not with “ runes,” but things equally 
dark; Sanscrit rhymes from the Vedas, were brought 
by him from Goa, the most brilliant scene of his 
glory, before Portugal had become a base kingdom ; 
and down that dingle, on an abrupt rocky promon- 
tory, stand the ruined halls of the English Mil- 
lionaire, who there nursed the wayward fancies of 
a mind as wild, rich, and variegated as the scenes 
around. Yes, wonderful are the objects which 
meet the eye at Cintra, and wonderful are the 
recollections attached to them. 

“The town of Cintra contains abont eight hun- 
dred inhabitants. The morning subsequent to my 
arrival, as I was about to ascend the mountain for 
the purpose of examining the Moorish ruins, I ob- 
served a person advancing towards me whom I 
judged by his dress to be an ecclesiastic; he was 
in fact one of the three priests of the place. I in- 
stantly accosted him, and had no reason to regret 
doing so; I found him affable and communicative. 

* After praising the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, | made some inquiry as to the state of 
education amongst the people under hiscare. He 
answered, that he was sorry to say that they were 
in a state of great ignorance, very few of the com- 
mon people being able either to read or write ; that, 
with respect to schools, there was but one in the 
place, where four or five children were taught the 
alphabet, but that even this was at present closed ; 
he informed me, however, that there was a school 
at Colhaires, about a league distant. Amongst 
other things, he said that nothing more surprised him 
than to see Englishmen, the most learned and in- 
telligent people in the world, visiting a place like 
Cintra, where there was no literature, science, nor 
any thing of utility (coisa que presta.) I suspect 
that there was some covert satire in the last speech 
of the worthy priest ; I was, however, jesuit enough 
to appear to receive it as a high compliment, and, 
taking off my hat, departed with an infinity of 
bows. 

“ That same day I visited Colhares, a romantic 
village on the side of the mountain of Cintra, to 
the northwest. Seeing some peasants collected 
round a smithy, I inquired about the school, where- 
upon one of the men instantly conducted me thither. 
J went up stairs into a small apartment, where I 
found the master with about a dozen pupils stand- 
ing in a row; I saw but one stool in the room, and 
to that, after having embraced me, he conducted me 
with great civility. After some discourse, he 
showed me the books which he used for the instruc- 
tion of the children; they were spelling books, 
much of the same kind as those used in the village 
schools in England. Upon my asking him whether 
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it was his practice to place the Scriptures in the hands 
of children, he informed me that long before they had 
acquired sufficient intelligence to understand them 
they were removed by their parents, in order that 
they might assist in the labors of the field, and 
that the parents in general were by no means soli- 
citous that their children should learn anything, as 
they considered the time occupied in learning as so 
much squandered away. He said, that though the 
schools were nominally supported by the govern- 
ment, it was rarely that the schoolmasters could 
obtain their salaries, on which account many had of 
late resigned their employments. He told me that 
he had a copy of the New Testament in his pos- 
session, which J desired to see; but on examining 
it I discovered that it was only the epistles by Pe- 
reira, With copious notes. I asked him whether he 
considered that there was harm in reading the 
Scriptures without notes ; he replied that there was 
certainly no harm in it, but that simple people, 
without the help of notes, could derive but little 
benefit from Scripture, as the greatest part would 
be unintelligible to them ; whereupon I shook hands 
with him, and on departing said that there was no 
part.of Scripture, so difficult to understand as those 
very hotes which were intended to elucidate it, and 
that it would never have been written if not calcu- 
lated of itself to illume the minds of all classes of 
maphind. 

“In a day or two I made an excursion to Mafra, 
distant about three leagues from Cintra, the prin- 
cipal part of the way lay over steep hills, some- 
what dangerous for horses ; however, I reached the 
place in safety. 

“* Mafra is a large village in the neighborhood of 
an immense building, intended to serve as a con- 
vent and palace, and which is built somewhat after 
the fashion of the Escurial. In this edifice exists 
the finest library in Portugal, containing books on 
all sciences and in all languages, and well suited to 
the size and grandeur of the edifice which contains 
it. ‘There were no monks, however, to take care 
of it, as in former times; they had been driven 
forth, some to beg their bread, some to serve under 
the banners of Don Carlos, in Spain, and many, as 
I was informed, to prowl about as banditti. I found 
the place abandoned to two or three menials, and 
exhibiting an aspuct of solitude and desolation truly 
appalling. Whilst I was viewing the cloisters, a 
fine intelligent locking lad came up and asked (I 
suppose in the hope of obtaining a trifle) whether 
I would permit him to show me the village church, 
which he informed me was well worth seeing; I 
said no, but added, that if he would show me the 
village school I should feel much obliged to him. 
He looked at me with astonishment, and assured 
me that there was nothing to be seen at the school, 

which did not contain more than half a dozen boys, 





no other place, he at length unwillingly attended 

me. On the way I learned from him that the 

schoolmaster was one of the friars who had Jately 

been expelled from the convent, that he was a very 

learned man, and spoke French and Greek. We 

passed a stone cross, and the boy bent his head and 

crossed himself with much devotion. I mention 

this circumstance, as it was the first instance of 
the kind which I had observed amongst the Portu- 

guese since my arrival. When near the house 

where the schoolmaster resided he pointed it out to 

me, and then hid himself behind a wall, where he 

awaited my return. 

**On stepping over the threshold I was con- 

fronted by a short stout man, between sixty and 

seventy years of age, dressed in a blue jerkin and 

gray trowsers, without shirt or waistcoat; he looked 

at me sternly, and inquired in the French language 
what was my pleasure! I apologized for intruding 
upon him, and stated that, being informed he occu- 
pied the situation of schoolmaster, | had come to 
pay my respects to him and to beg permission to 
ask a few questions respecting the seminary. He 
answered that whoever told me he was a school- 
master lied, for that he was a friar of the convent 
and nothing else. ‘It is not then true,’ said I, 
‘that all the convents have been broken up and the 
monks dismissed?’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ said he with a 
sigh, ‘it is true; it is bat too true.’ He then was 
silent for a minute, and his better nature overcom- 
ing his angry feelings, he produced a snuff-box and 
offered it to me. ‘The snuff-box is the olive branch 
of the Portuguese, and he who wishes to be on 
good terms with them must never refuse to dip his 
finger and thumb into it when offered. I took 
therefore a huge pinch, though I detest the dust, 
and we were soon on the best possible terms. He 
was eager to obtain news, especially from Lisbon 
and Spain. I told him that the officers of the 
troops at Lisbon had, the day before I left that 
place, gone in a body to the queen, and insisted 
upon her either receiving their swords or dismissing 
her ministers; whereupon he rubbed his hands and 
said that he was sure matters would not remain 
tranquil at Lisbon. On my saying, hov «ver, that 
I thought the affairs of Don Carlos were on the 
decline (this was shortly after the death of Zuma- 
lacarreguy,) he frowned, and cried that it could not 
possibly be, for that God was too just to suffer it. 


his home in the noble convent close by, and from a 
state of affluence anc comfort reduced in his old 
age to indigeace and misery, for his present dwell- 
ing scarcely seemed to contain an article of furni- 
ture. I tried twice or thrice to induce him to con- 
verse about the school, but he either avoided the 
subject or said shortly that he knew nothing about 
it. On my leaving him, the boy came from his 





and that he himself was one of the number. On 
my telling him, however, that he should show me 


hiding place and rejoined me; he said that he had 
hidden himself through fear of his master’s know- 


I felt for the poor man who had been driven out of 
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ing that he had brought me to him, for that he was 
unwilling that any stranger should know that he 
was a schoolmaster. 

“T asked the boy whether he or his parents were 
acquainted with the Scripture and ever read it; he 
did not, however, seem to understand me. I must 
here observe that the boy was fifteen years of age, 
that he was in many respects very intelligent, and 
had some knowledge of the Latin language ; never- 
theless he knew not the Scripture even by name, | 
and I have no doubt, from wiiat I subsequently ob- 
served, that at least two-thirds of his countrymen 
are on that important point no wiser than himself. | 
At the doors of the village inns, at the hearths of | 
the rusties, in the fields where they labor, at the | 
stone fountains by the wayside where they water | 
their cattle, I have questioned the lower class of 
the children of Portugal about the Seripture, the | 
Bible, the Old and New Testament, and in no one | 
instance have they known what I was alluding to, | 
or could return me a rational answer, though on all | 





other matters their replies were sensible enough; | 


indeed, nothing surprised me more than the free 
and unembarrassed manner in which the Portu- 
guese peasantry sustain a conversation, and the 
purity of the language in which they express their 
thoughts, and yet few of them can read or write; 
whereas the peasantry of England, whose educa- 
tion is in general much superior, are in their con- 
versation coarse and dull almost to brutality, and 
absurdly ungrammatical in their language, though 
the English tongue is upon the whole more simple 
in its structure than the Portuguese. 

“ On my retarn to Lisbon I found our friend . 
who received me very kindly; the next ten days 
were exceedingly rainy, which prevented me from 
making any excursions into the country. During 
this time I saw our friend frequently, and had long 
conversations with him concerning the best means 
of distributing the Gospel. He thought we could 
do no better for the present than put part of our 
stock into the hands of the booksellers of Lisbon, 
and at the same time employ colporteurs to hawk 
the books about the streets receiving a certain pro- 
fit on every copy sold. ‘This plan was agreed 
upon and forthwith put in practice, with some suc- 
cess. I had thoughts of sending colporteurs to the 
neighboring villages, but to this our friend objected. 
He thought the attempt dangerous, as it was very 
possible that the rural priesthood, who still pos- 
sessed much influence in their own districts, and 
who were for the most part decided enemies to the 
spread of the Gospel, might cause the men em- 
ployed to be assassinated or ill-treated. 

‘I determined, however, ere leaving Portugal, to 
establish depots of Bibles in one or two of the pro- 
vincial towns. I wished to visit Alemtejo, which 
I had heard was a very benighted region. The 
Alemtejo means the province beyond the Tagus. 
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This province is not beautiful and picturesque, like 
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most other parts of Portugal; there are few hills 


and mountains, the greater part consists of heaths 


broken by knolls, and gloomy dingles, and forests 
of stunted pine ; these places are infested with ban- 
ditti. The principal city is Evora, one of the most 
ancient in Portugal, and formerly the seat of a 
branch of the Inquisition, yet more cruel and bane- 
ful than the terrible one of Lisbon. Evora lies 
about sixty miles from Lisbon, and to Evora | de- 
termined on going with twenty ‘Testaments and 
two Bibles. Hew I fared there, will presently be 
seen.” 

On his way from Lisbon to Evora, he passed the 
ruins of an inn that was a famous retreat for rob- 
bers. He dismounted and went up to the place 
where he saw the vestiges of a fire and a broken 
bottle. ‘The sons of plunder had been there. He 
left a New ‘Testament, and some tracts among the 
ruins and hastened away. 

From Monte Almo he enjoys a beautiful pros- 
pect—he thus describes it and a goatherd : ‘ A brook 
brawls at its base, and as ] passed it the sun was 
shining gloriously on the green herbage on which 
flocks of goats were feeding, with their bells ring- 
ing merrily, so that the tout ensemble resembled a 
fairy scene; and that nothing might be wanted to 
complete the picture, | here met a man, a goatherd, 
beneath an azinheira, whose appearance recalled 
to my mind the Brute Carle, mentioned in the Da- 
nish ballad of Swayne Vonved :— 


‘A wild swine on his shoulders he kept, 
And upon his bosom a black bear slept ; 
And about his fingers with hair o’erhung, 
The squirrel sported and weasel clung.’ 

“Upon the shoulder of the goatherd was a beast, 
which he told me was a lontra, or otter, which he 
had lately caught in the neighboring brook ; it had 
a string round its neck, which was attached to his 
arm. At his left side was a bag, from the top of 
which peered the heads of two or three singular 
looking animals, and at his right was squatted the 
sullen cub of a wolf, which he was endeavoring to 
tame; his whole appearance was to the last de- 
gree savage and wild. After a little conversation, 
such as those who meet on the road frequently 
hold, I asked him if he could read, but he made 
me no answer. I then inquired if he knew any 
thing of God or Jesus Christ; he looked me fixedly 
in the face for a moment, and then turned his coun- 
tenance towards the sun, which was beginning to 
sink in the west, nodded to it and then again looked 
fixedly upon me. I believe that I understood the 
mute reply, which probably was, that it was God 
who made that glorious light which illumines and 
gladdens all creation; and gratified with that belief, 
I left him and hastened after my companions who 
were by this time a considerable way in advance. 

“T have always found in the disposition of the 
children of the fields a more determined tendency 
to religion and piety than amongst the inhabitants of 
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towns and cities, and the reason is obvious, they 
are less acquainted with the works of man’s hands 
than with those of God; their occupations, too, 
which are simple, and requiring less of ingenuity 
and skill than those which engage the attention of 
the other portion of their fellow-creatures, are less 
favorable to the engendering of self-conceit and 
sufficiency, so utterly at variance with that lowli- 
ness of spirit which constitutes the best foundation 
of piety. ‘The sneerers and scoffers at religion do 
not spring from amongst the simple children of na- 
ture, but are the excrescences of over-wrought 
refinement, and though their baneful influence has 
indeed penetrated to the country and corrupted man 
there, the source and fountain-head was amongst 
crowded houses, where nature is scarcely known. 
I am not of those who look for perfection among 
the rural population of any country ; perfection is 
not to be found amongst the children of the fall, 
wherever their abodes may happen to be; but, 
until the heart discredits the existence of a God, 
there is still hope for the soul of the possessor, 
however stained with crime he may be, for even 
Simon the magician was converted ; but when the 
heart is once steeled with infidelity, infidelity con- 
firmed by carnal wisdom, an exuberance of the 
grace of God is required to melt it, which is sel- 
dom manifested; for we read in the blessed book 
that the Pharisee and the wizard became recepta- 
cles of grace, but where is there mention made of 
the conversion of the sneering Sadducee ; and is 
the modern infidel aught but a Sadducee of later 
date ? 

** It was dark night before we reached Evora, 
and having taken leave of my friends, who kindly 
requested me to consider their house my home, I 
and my servant went to the Largo de San Fran- 
cisco, in which the muleteer informed me was the 
best hostlery of the town. We rode into the 
kitchen, at the extreme end of which was the sta- 
ble, as is customary in Portugal. The house was 
kept by an aged gipsy-like female and her daughter, 
a fine blooming girl about eighteen years of age. 
The house was large; in the upper story was a 
very long room, like a granary, which extended 
nearly the whole length of the house; the farther 
part was partitioned off and formed a chamber 
tolerably comfortable, but very cold, and the floor 
was of tiles, as was also that of the large room in 
which the muleteers were accustomed to sleep on 
the furniture of the mules. After supper I went 
to bed, and having offered up my devotions to Him 
who had protected me through a dangerous jour- 
ney, I slept soundly till the morning.” 

The Jews of Lisbon, as every where in Europe, 
occupy a position, entirely different from that 
which we are accustomed to see them holding— 
are thus described: “Gathered in small clusters 
about the pillars at the lower extremities of the 





about noon in every day, certain strange looking 
men, whose appearance is neither Portuguese nor 
European. Their dress generally consists of a 
red cap, with a blue silken tassel at the top of it, 
a blue tunic girded at the waist with a red sash, 
and wide linen pantaloons or trowsers. He who 
passes by these groups generally hears them con- 
versing in broken Spanish or Portuguese, and oc- 
easionally in a harsh guttural language, which the 
oriental traveller knows to be the Arabic, or a 
dialect thereof. These people are the Jews of 
Lisbon. Into the midst of one of these groups I 
one day introduced myself, and pronounced a be- 
raka, or blessing. I have lived in different parts 
of the world, much amongst the Hebrew race, and 
am well acquainted with their ways and phrase- 
ology. I was rather anxious to become acquainted 
with the state of the Portuguese Jews, and I had 
now an opportunity. ‘The man is a powerful 
rabbi,’ said a voice in Arabic; ‘it behooves us to 
treat him kindly.’ They welcomed me. I favored 
their mistake, and in a few days I knew all that 
related to them and their traffic in Lisbon. 

“7 found them a vile, infamous rabble, about two 
hundred in number. With a few exceptions, they 
consist of escapados from the Barbary shore, from 
Tetuan, from Tangier, but principally from Moga- 
dore ; fellows who have fled to a foreign land from 
the punishment due to their misdeeds. ‘Their man- 
ner of life in Lisbon is worthy of such a goodly 
assemblage of amis réunis. The generality of 
them pretend to work in gold and silver, and keep 
small peddling shops; they, however, principally 
depend for their livelihood on an extensive traffic 
in stolen goods which they carry on. It is said 
that there is honor amongst thieves, but this is cer- 
tainly not the case with the Jews of Lisbon, for 
they are so greedy and avaricious, that they are con- 
stantly quarrelling about their ill-gotten gain, the 
result being that they frequently ruin each other. 
Their mutual jealousy is truly extraordinary. If 
one, by cheating and roguery, gains a cruzado in 
the presence of another, the latter instantly says, 
I ery halves, and if the first refuse, he is instantly 
threatened with an information. The manner in 
which they cheat each other has, with all its in- 
famy, occasionally something extremely dull and 
Indicrous. I was one day in the shop of a Swiri, 
or Jew of Mogadore, when a Jew from Gibraltar 
entered, with a Portuguese female, who held in her 
hand a mantle, richly embroidered with gold. 

** Gibraltar Jew, (Speaking in broken Arabic.) 
Good day, O Swiri; God has favored me this day ; 
here is a bargain by which we shall both gain. I 
have bought this mantle of the woman almost for 
nothing, for it is stolen; but I am poor, as you 
know, I have not a cruzado; pay her therefore the 
price, that we may then forthwith sell the mantle 








gold and silver streets in Lisbon, may be observed, 





and divide the gain. 
* Swit, Willingly, brother of Gibraltar; I will 
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pay the woman for the mantle ; it does not appear 
a bad one. 

«Thereupon he flung two cruzados to the woman, 
who forthwith left the shop. 

“ Gibraltar Jew. Thanks, brother Swiri, this is 
very kind of you; now let us go and sell the man- 
tle, the gold alone is well worth a moidore ; but I 
am poor, and have nothing to eat, give me, there- 
fore, the half of that sum and keep the mantle ; I 
shall be content. 

“ Swiri. May Allah blot out your name, you 
thief. What mean you by asking me for money? I 
bought the mantle of the woman and paid for it. 
I know nothing of you. Go out of my doors, dog 
of a Nazarene, if not, I will pay you with a kick. 

‘The dispute was referred to one of the sabios, 
or priests ; but the sabio, who was also from Moga- 
dore, at once-took the part of the Swiri, and deci- 
ded that the other should have nothing. Where- 


supply the other, we will then divide it; each shall 
go his own way and dispose of his portion. 

“ Myself. Wherefore, O son of Arbat, do you 
propose this to me, who am a stranger? Surely 
you are mad. Have you not your own people 
about you, whom you know, and in whom you can 
confide } 

“ Jew. It is because I know our people here that 
I do not confide in them; we are in the galoot of 
sin. Were I to confide in my brethren, there 
would be a dispute, and perhaps they would rob 
me, and few of them have any money. Were I 
to apply to the sabio he might consent, but when I 
ask for my portion he would put me in ndui. You 
I do not fear; you are good and would do me no 
harm, unless I attempted to deceive you. and that 
I dare not do, for 1 know you are powerful. Come 
with me, master, for I wish to gain something, 
that I may return to Arbat, where | have chil- 


upon the Gibraltar Jew cursed the Sabio, his/ dren. . P 

father, mother, and all his family. The sabio re-| ‘ Such are Jews in Lisbon.” 

plied, ‘I put you in ndui, a kind of purgatory, or} On the Sierras of Spain and Portugal are re- 
hell. ‘I put you in seven nduis,’ retorted the in-|markable altars, capped with a stone, called the 
censed Jew, over whom, however, superstitious | Druid’s stone—when or how placed there no one 
fear speedily prevailed; he faltered, became pale,|can tell. Mr. Borrow passed one of these altars, 


and dropping his voice, retreated, trembling in 
every limb. 


which we shall permit him to describe for him- 
self: “ After proceeding about a league and a 


“ The Jews have two synagogues in Lisbon, both | half, a blast came booming from the north, rolling 
are small; one is, however, tolerably well fur-| before it immense clouds of dust; happily it did 
nished; it has its reading desk, and in the middle | not blow in our faces, or it would have been diffi- 
there is a rather handsome chandelier; the other|cult to proceed, so great was its violence. We 
is little better than a sty, filthy to a degree, with- | had left the road in order to take advantage of one 
out ornament of any kind. The congregation of| of those short cuts, which, though passable for a 
this last are thieves to a man; no Jew of the| horse or mule, are far too rough to permit any spe- 


slightest respectability ever enters it. 


cies of carriage to travel along them. We were 


“* How well do superstition and crime go hand_|in the midst of sands, brushwood, and huge pieces 
in hand! These wretched beings break the eternal | of rock, which thickly studded the ground. ‘These 
commandments of their Maker without scruple ;| are the stones which form the sierras of Spain and 
but they will not partake of the beast of the unclo-| Portugal; those singular mountains which rise in 
ven foot, and the fish which has no scales. They |naked horridness, like the ribs of some mighty 
pay no regard to the denunciations of holy pro-| carcass from which the flesh has been torn. Many 
phets against the children of sin, but they quake | of these stones, or rocks, grew out of the earth, 
at the sound of a dark cabalistic word, pronounced | and many lay on its surface unattached, perhaps 
by one perhaps their equal, or superior, in vallainy, | wrested from their bed by the waters of the deluge. 
as if God would delegate the exercise of his powers} Whilst toiling along these wild wastes, | observed, 


to the workers of iniquity. 


a little way to my left, a pile of stones of rather 


“T was one day sauntering on the Casidrea,|a singular appearance, and rode up to it. It was 
when a Jew, with whom I had previously ex-|a druidical altar, and the most perfect and beauti- 
changed a word or two, came up and addressed |ful one of the kind which I had ever seen. It 


me. 


was circular, and consisted of stones immensely 


“Jew. The blessing of God upon you, brother! |large and heavy at the bottom, which towards the 
I know you to be a wise and powerful man, and|top became thinner and thinner, having been fash- 
I have conceived much regard for you; it is on| ioned by the hand of art to something of the shape 
that account that I wish to put you in the way of|of scollop shells. ‘These were surmounted by a 
gaining much money. Come with me, and I will! very large flat stone, which slanted down towards 
conduct you to a place where there are forty chests| the south, where was a door. Three or four indi- 
of tea. It is a seréka (a robbery,) and the thieves| viduals might have taken shelter within the inte- 
are willing to dispose of it for a trifle, for there is| rior, in which was growing a small thorn tree. 
search being made, and they are in much fear. I} “I gazed with reverence and awe upon the pile 





can raise one half of what they demand, do you where the first colonists of Europe offered their 
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worship to the unknown God. The temples of the 
mighty and skilful Roman, comparatively of modern 
date, have crumbled to dust in its neighborhood. 
The churches of the Arian Goth, his successor in 
power, have sunk beneath the earth, and are not to 
be found; and the mosques of the Moor, the con- 
queror of the Goth, where and what are they? 
Upon the rock, masses of hoary and vanishing 
ruin. Not so the Druid’s stone; there it stands 
on the hill of winds, as strong and as freshly new 
as the day, perhaps thirty centuries back, when it 
was first raised, by means which are a mystery. 
Earthquakes have heaved it, but its cope-stone has 
not fallen; rain floods have deluged it, but failed 
to sweep it from its station; the burning sun has 
flashed upon it, but neither split nor crumbled it; 
and time, stern old time, has rubbed it with his 
iron tooth, and with what effect, let those who view 
it declare. There it stands, and he who wishes 
to study the literature, the learning, and the history 
of the ancient Celt and Cymbrian, may gaze on its 
broad covering, and glean from that blank stone 
the whole known amount. The Roman has left 
behind him his deathless writings, his history, and 
lis. songs ; the Goth his liturgy, his traditions, and 
the germs of noble institutions ; the Moor his chi- 
valry, his discoveries in medicine, and the founda- 
tions of modern commerce ; and where is the me- 
morial of the Druidic races? Yonder : that pile of 
eternal stone !” 

On the road to Talavera lie the wonderful moun- 
tains of Guadorama—the scene of many strange 
stories and singularadventures among the natives— 
nor does our traveller pass them without his adven- 
tures wherewith to entertain his readers. ““Through- 
out the day,” says he, “I pressed the burra forward, 
only stopping once in order to feed the animal ; 
but notwithstanding that she played her part very 
well, night came on, and I was still about two 
jeagues from Talavera. As the sun went down, 
the cold became intense; I drew the old Gipsy 
eloak, which I still wore, closer around me, but I 
found it quite inadequate to protect me from the 
inclemency of the atmosphere. The road, which 
lay over a plain, was not very distinctly traced, 
and became in the dusk rather difficult to find, more 
especially as cross roads Jeading to different places 
were of frequent occurrence. I however pro- 
eeeded in the best manner I could, and when I 
became dubious as to the course which I should 
take, [ invariably allowed the animal on which | 
was mounted to decide. Atlength the moon shone 
out faintly, when suddenly by its beams I beheld a 
figure moving before me ata slight distance. I 
quickened the pace of the burra, and was soon 
close at its side. It went on, neither altering its 
pace nor looking round for a moment. It was the 
figure of a man, the tallest and bulkiest that I had 
hitherto seen in Spain, dressed in a manner strange 
and singular for the country. On his head was a 
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hat with a low crown and a broad brim, very much 
resembling that of an English wagoner ; about his 
body was a long loose tunic or slop, seemingly of 
coarse ticken, open in front, so as to allow the inte- 
rior garments to be occasionally seen; these appear- 
ed to consist of a jerkin and short velveteen panta- 
loons. I have said that the brim of the hat was 
broad, but, broad as it was, it was insufficent to 
cover an immense bush of coal-black hair, which, 
thick and curly, projected on either side; over the 
left shoulder was flung a kind of satchel, and in 
the right hand was held a long staff or pole. 

“There was something peculiarly strange about 
the figure ; but what struck me the most was the 
tranquillity with which it moved along; taking no 
heed of me, though of course aware of my prox- 
imity, but looking straight forward, along the road, 
save when it occasionally raised a huge face and 
large eyes toward the moon, which was now shi- 
ning forth in the eastern quarter. 

** A cold night,’ said I at last. 
to Talavera?’ 

**Tt is the way to Talavera, and the night is 
cold.’ 

“*T am going to Talavera,’ said I, ‘ as I suppose 
you are yourself.’ 

“*T am going thither, so are you, Bueno.’ 

“The tones of the voice which delivered these 
words were in their way quite as strange and sin- 
gular as the figure to which the voice belonged ; 
they were not exactly the tones of a Spanish voice, 
and yet there was something in them that could 
hardly be foreign ; the pronunciation was also cor- 
rect, and the language, though singular, faultless. 
But I was more struck with the manner in which 
the last word, duweno, was spoken. I had heard 
something like it before, but where or when I could 
by no means remember. A pause now ensued ; the 
figure stalking on as before with the most perfect 
indifference, and seemingly with no disposition 
either to seek or avoid conversation. 

“* Are you not afraid,’ said I at last, ‘to travel 
these roads in the dark? It is said that there are 
robbers abroad.’ 

“* Are you not rather afraid,’ replied the figure, 
‘to travel these roads in the dark ? you who are ig- 
norant of the country, who are a foreigner, an En- 
glishman? 

“ « How is it that you know me to be an English- 
man t’ demanded I, much surprised. 

“That is no difficult matter,’ replied the figure ; 
‘the sound of your voice was enough to tell me 
that.’ 

* * You speak of voices,’ said [; ‘ suppose the tone 
of your own voice were to tell me who you are?’ 

“«That it will not do,’ replied my companion ; 
‘you know nothing about me—you can know noth- 
ing about me.’ 

‘** Be not sure of that, my friend ; I am acquaint- 
ed with many things of which you have little idea.’ 


‘Is this the way 
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«* Por exemplo,’ said the figure. 

“¢For example,’ said 1; ‘you speak two lan- 
guages.’ 

“The figure moved on, seemed to consider a mo- 
ment, and then said slowly, bueno. 

*“* You have two names,’ I continued ; ‘ one for 
the house and the other for the street; both are 
good, but the one by which you are called at home 
is the one which you like best.’ 

“The man walked on about ten paces, in the 
same manner as he had previously done; all of a 
sudden he turned, and taking the bridle of the 
burra gently in his hand, stopped her. I had now 
a full view of his face and figure, and those huge 
features and Herculean form still occasionally re- 
visit me in my dreams. I see him standing in the 
moonshine. staring me in the face with his deep 
calm eyes. At last he said : 


“* Es usted tambien de nosotros V 


* * * * * 


“Tt was late at night when we arrived at Tala- 
vera. We went toa large gloomy house, which 
my companion informed me was the principal po- 
sada of the town. We entered the kitchen, at the 
extremity of which alarge fire wasblazing. ‘ Pe- 
pita,’ said my companion to a handsome girl, who 
advanced smiling towards us; ‘a brasero and a 
private apartment; this cavalier is a friend of mine, 
and we shall sup together.’ We were shown to 
an apartment in which were two alcoves contain- 
ing beds. After supper, which consisted of the 
very best, by the order of my companion, we sat 
over the brasero and commenced talking. 

“ Myself. Of course you have conversed with 
Inglishmen before, else you could not have recog- 
nized me by the tone of my voice. 

“ Abarbenel. I was a young lad when the war 
of the independence broke out, and there came 
to the village in which our family lived an English 
officer in order to teach discipline to the new levies. 
He was quartered in my father’s house, where he 
conceived a great affection for me. On his depar- 
ture, with the consent of my father, I attended him 
through both the Castiles, partly as companion, 
partly as domestic. I was with him nearly a year, 
when he was suddenly summoned to return to his 
own country. He would fain have taken me with 
him, but to that my father would by no means con- 
sent. It is now five-and-twenty years since I last 
saw an Englishman; but you have seen how I re- 
cognized you even in the dark night. 

“ Myself. Aud what kind of life do you pursue, 
and by what means do you obtain support ? 

‘* Abarbenel. 1 experience no difficulty. I live 
much in the same way as I believe my forefathers 
lived ; certainly. as my father did, for his course 
has been mine. At his death I took possession of 
the herencia, for 1 was his only child. It was not 


that of my father, who was a longanizero. I have 
occasionally dealt in wood ; but lazily, lazily—as | 
had no stimulus for exertion. 

“1 was, however, successful in many instances, 
strangely so; much more than many others who 
toiled day and night, and whose whole soul was in 
the trade. 

“ Myself. Have you any children? Are you 
married ? 

“ Abarbenel. Ihave no children though I am 
married. I have a wife and an amiga, or I should 
rather say two wives, for I am wedded toboth. I 
however call one my amiga, for appearance sake, 
for I wish to live in quiet, and am unwilling to of- 
fend the prejudices of the surrounding people. 

“ Myself. You say you are wealthy. In what 
does your wealth consist ? 

“ Abarbenel. In gold and silver, and stones of 
price; for I have inlierited all the hoards of my 
forefathers. The greater part is buried under 
ground ; indeed, I have never examined the tenth 
part of it. I have coins of silver and gold older 
than the times of Ferdinand the Accursed and 
Jezebel; I have also large sums employed in usury. 
We keep ourselves close, however, and pretend 
to be poor, miserably so; but on certain occasions, 
at our festivals, when our gates are barred, and our 
savage dogs are let loose in the court, we eat our 
food off services such as the Queen of Spain can- 
not boast of, and wash our feet in ewers of silver, 
fashioned and wrought before the Americas were 
discovered, though our garments are at all times 
coarse, and our food for the most part of the 
plainest description. 

“ Myself. Arethere more of you than yourself 
and your two wives ? 

“ Abarbenel. ‘There are my two servants, whe 
are likewise of us; the one isa youth, and is about 
to leave, being betrothed to one at some distance ; 
the other is old: he is now upon the road, follow- 
ing me with a mule and car. 

“ Myself. And whither are you bound at pre- 
sent ? 

“ Abarbenel. To Toledo, where I ply my trade 
occasionally of Jonganizero. I love to wander 
about, though I seldom stray far from home. Since 
I left the Englishman my feet have never once 
stepped beyond the bounds of New Castile. I love 
to visit ‘ioledo, and to think of the times which 
have long since departed ; 1 should establish my- 
self there, were there not so many accursed ones, 
who look upon me with an evil eye. 

“ Myself. Axe you known for what you are? 
Do the authorities molest you ! 

“ Abarbenel. People of course suspect me to 
be what I am; but as I conform outwardly in most 
respects to their ways, they do not interfere with 
me. ‘True it is that sometimes, when I enter the 





requisite that I should follow any business, for my 
wealth was great; yet, to avoid remark, | followed 


church to hear the mass, they glare at me over the 
leftshoulder, as much as to say—‘ What do you 
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here *? And sometimes they cross themselves as 
I pass by; but as they go no further, I do not trou- 
ble myself on that account. With respect to the 
authorities, they are not bad friends of mine. 
Many of the higher class have borrowed money 
from me on usury, so that J have them to a-cer- 
tain extent in my power, and as for the low algua- 
zils and corchetes, they would do anything to oblige 
me in consideration of a few dollars, which I ocea- 
sionally give them ; so that matters upon the whole 
go on remarkably well. Of old, indeed, it was 
far otherwise ; yet, I know not how it was, though 
other families suffered much, ours always enjoyed 
a tolerable share of tranquillity. The truth is, that 
our family has always known how to guide itself 
wonderfully. I may say there is much of the 
wisdom of the snake amongst us. We have always 
possessed friends ; and with respect to enemies, it 
is by no means safe to meddle with us; for it is a 
rule of our house never to forgive an injury, and 
to spare neither trouble nor expense in bringing 
ruin and destruction upon the heads of our evil 
doers. 

** Myself. To the priests interfere with you ? 

““Abarbenel. ‘They let me alone, especially in 
my own neighborhood. Shortly after the death of 
my father, one<hot-headed individual endeavored 
to do me an evil turn, but I soon requited him, 
causing him to be imprisoned on a charge of blas- 
phemy, and in prison he remained a long time, till 
he went mad and died. 

“ Myself. Have youa head in Spain, in whom 
is rested the chief authority ? 

“ Abarbenel. Not exactly. There are, how- 
ever, certain holy families who enjoy much con- 
sideration ; my own is one of these—the chiefest, 
I may say. My grandsire was a particularly holy 
man; and I have heard my father say, that one 
night an archbishop came to his house secretly, 
merely to have the satisfaction of kissing his head. 

““ Myself. How can that be? what reverence 
could an archbishop entertain for one like yourself 
or your grandsire ? 

“ Abarbenel. Morethan you imagine. He was 
one of us, at least his father was, and he could 
never forget what he had learned with reverence 
in his infancy. He said he had tried to forget 
it, but he could not ; that the ruah was continually 
upon him, and that even from his childhood he had 
borne its terrors with a troubled mind, till at last 
he could bear himself no longer ; so he went to my 
grandsire, with whom he remained one whole night; 
he then returned to his diocese, where he shortly 
afterwards died, in much renown for sanctity. 

“ Myself. What you say surprisesme. Have 
you reason to suppose that many of you are to be 
found among the priesthood ? 

** Abarbenel. Not to suppose, but to know it. 
There are many such as I among the priesthood, 
and not among the inferior priesthood either ; some 








of the most learned and famed of them in Spain 
have been of us, or of our blood at least, and many 
of them at this day think as I do. There is one 
particular festival of the year at which four digni- 
fied ecclesiastics are sure to visit me; and then, 
when all is made close and secure, and the fitting 
ceremonies have been gone through, they sit down 
upon the floor and curse. 

“* Myself. Are you numerous in the large towns? 

“ Abarbenel. By no means; our places of abode 
are seldom the large towns ; we prefer the villages, 
and rarely enter the large towns but on business. 
Indeed, we are not a numerous people, and there 
are few provinces of Spain which contain more 
than twenty families. None of us are poor, and 
those among us who serve, do so more from choice 
than necessity, for by serving each other we ac- 
quire different trades. Not unfrequently the time 
of service is that of courtship also, and the ser- 
vants eventually marry the daughters of the house. 

**We continued in discourse the greater part of 
the night; the next morning I prepared to depart. 
My companion, however, advised me to remain 
where I was for that day. ‘And if you respect 
my counsel,’ said he, ‘ you will not proceed farther 
in this manner. ‘To-night the diligence will arrive 
from Estremadura, on its way to Madrid. Deposit 
yourself therein; it is the safest and most speedy 
mode of travelling. As for your Caballeria, I will 
myself purchase her. My servant is here, and has 
informed me that she will be of service tous. Let 
us, therefore, pass the day together in communion, 
like brothers, and then proceed on our separate 
journeys.’ 

“We did pass the day together; and when the 
diligence arrived I deposited myself within, and on 
the morning of the second day arrived at Madrid.” 

Arrived in Madrid, the first marks of civility of- 
fered him, are singular enough. ‘ Don Jorge,” 
says a young blood, “ there are no bull-funcions in 
the winter, or I would carry you to one, but happily 
to-morrow there is an execution, a funcion de la 
horca; and there we will go, Don Jorge.” 

“We did go to see this execution, which I shall 
long remember. The criminals were two young 
men, brothers: they suffered for a most atrocious 
murder, having in the dead of night broke open the 
house of an aged man, whom they put to death, 
and whose property they stole. Criminals in Spain 
are not hanged as they are in England, or guillo- 
tined as in France, but strangled upon a wooden 
stage. ‘They sit down on a kind of chair with a 
post behind, to which is affixed an iron collar with 
a screw ; this iron collar is made to clasp the neck 
of the prisoner, and on a certain signal it is drawn 
tighter and tighter by means of the screw, until 
life becomes extinct. After we had waited amongst 
the assembled multitude a considerable time, the 
first of the culprits appeared; he was mounted on 
an ass, Without saddle or stirrups, his legs being 
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allowed to dangle nearly to the ground. He was 
dressed in yellow sulphur-colored robes, with a 
high peaked conical red hat on his head, which 
was shaven. Between his hands he held a parch- 
ment, on which was written something, I believe 
the confession of faith. ‘Two priests led the ani- 
mal by the bridle ; two others walked on either side 
chanting litanies, amongst which I distinguished 
the words of heavenly peace and tranquillity, for 
the culprit had been reconciled to the church, had 
confessed and received absolution, and had been 
promised admission to heaven. He did not exhibit 
the least symptom of fear, but dismounted from the 
animal and was led, not supported, up the scaffold, 
where he was placed on the chair, and the fatal 
collar put round his neck. One of the priests then 
in a loud voice commenced saying the Belief, and 
the culprit repeated the words after him. On a 
sudden, the executioner, who stood behind, com- 
menced turning the screw, which was of prodigious 
force, and the wretched man was almost instantly 
a corpse ; but, as the screw went round, the priest 
began to shout, ‘ pax et misericordia et tranguilli- 
tas, and still as he shouted, his voice became 
louder and louder till the lofty walls of Madrid 
rang with it; then stooping down, he placed his 
mouth close to the culprit’s ear, still shouting, just 
as if he would pursue the spirit through its course 
to eternity, cheering it on its way. The effect 
was tremendous. I myself was so excited that [{ 
involuntarily shouted ‘misericordia, and so did 
many others. 
was not thought of; only the priest was thought of, 
for he seemed at that moment to be the first being 
in existence, and to have the power of opening and 
shutting the gates of heaven or of hell, just as he 
should think proper: A striking instance of the 
successful working of the Popish system, whose 
grand aim has ever been to keep people’s minds as 
far as possible from God, and to centre their hopes 
and fears in the priesthood. ‘The execution of the 
second culprit was precisely similar; he ascended 
the scaffold, a few minutes after his brother had 
breathed his last. . 

“T have visited most of the principal capitals of 
the world, but upon the whole none has ever so in- 
terested me as this city of Madrid, in which I now 
found myself. I will not dwell upon its streets, its 
edifices, its public squares, its fountains, though 
some of these are remarkable enough : but Peters- 
burg has finer streets, Paris and Edinburgh more 
stately edifices, Londen far nobler squares, whilst 
Shiraz can boast of more costly fountains, though 
not cooler waters. But the population! Within 


a mud wall, scarcely one league and a half in cir- 
cuit, are contained two hundred thousand human 
beings, certainly forming the most extraordinary 
vital mass to be found in the entire world; and be 
it always remembered, that this mass is strictly 
The population of Constantinople is ex- 


Spanish. 
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traordinary enough, but to form it twenty nations 
have contributed; Greeks, Armenians, Persians, 
Poles, Jews ; the latter, by-the-by, of Spanish origin, 
and speaking amongst themselves the old Spanish 
ianguage ; but the huge population of Madrid, with 
the exception of a sprinkling of foreigners, chiefly 
French tailors, glove makers and peruquiers, is 
strictly Spanish, though a considerable portion are 
not natives of the place. Here are no colonies of 
Germans, as at Saint Petersburg ; no English fac- 
tories, as at Lisbon ; no multitudes of insolent Yan+ 
kees lounging through the streets, as at the Havan- 
nah, with an air which seems to say, the land is 
our own whenever we choose to take it; but a popu- 
lation which, however strange and wild, and com- 
posed of various elements, is Spanish, and will 
remain so as long as the city itself shall exist. 
Hail, ye aguadores of Asturia! who, in your dress 
of coarse duffel and leathern skull-caps, are seen 
seated in hundreds by the fountain sides, upon your 
empty water casks, or staggering with them filled, 
to the topmost stories of lofty houses. Hail, ye 
caleseros of Valencia! who, lolling lazily against 
your vehicles, rasp tobacco for your paper cigars 
whilst waiting for a fare. Hail to you, beggars of 
La Mancha! men and women, who, wrapped in 
coarse blankets, demand charity indifferently at the 
gate of the palace or the prison. Hail to you, va- 
lets from the mountains, mayordomos and secreta- 
ries from Biscay and Guipuscoa, toreros from An- 
dalusia, riposteros from Galicia, shopkeepers from 
Catalonia! Hail to ye, Castilians, Estremenians 
and Aragonese, of whatever calling! And lastly, 
genuine sons of the capital, rabble of Madrid, ye 
twenty thousand manolos, whose terrible knives, 
on the second morning of May, worked such grim 
havoc amongst the legions of Murat! 

“ And the higher orders—the ladies and gentle- 
men, the cavaliers and sejioras ; shall I pass them by 
in silence? The truth is, | have little to say about 
them ; | mingled but little in their society, and what 
I saw of them by no means tended to exalt them in 
my imagination. Iam not one of those who, where- 
ever they go, make it a constant pfactice to dis- 
parage the higher orders, and to exalt the populace 
at their expense. ‘There are many capitals in 
which the high aristocracy, the lords and ladies, 
the sons and daughters of nobility, constitute the 
most remarkable and the most interesting part of 
the population. This is the case at Vienna, and 
more especially at , Ae Who can rival the 
English aristocrat in Jo{ty stature, in dignified bear- 
ing, in strength of fiand, and valor of heart? Who 
rides a nobler horse ? Who has a firmer seat? And 
who more lovely than his wife, or sister, or daugh- 
ter? But with respect to the Spanish aristocracy, 
the ladies and gentlemen, the cavaliers and sejioras, 
I believe the less that is said of them on the points 
to which T have just alluded, the better. I confess, 
however, that I know little about them ; they have, 
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perhaps, their admirers, and to the pens of such I 
leave their panegyric. Le Sage has described 
them as they were nearly two centuries ago. His 
discription is anything but captivating, and I do not 
think that they have improved since the period of 
the sketches of the immortal Frenchman. I would 
sooner talk of the lower class, not only of Madrid 
but of all Spain. The Spaniard of the lower class 
has much more interest for me, whether manolo, 
laborer, or inuleteer. He is not a common being ; 
he is an extraordinary man. He has not, it is true, 
the amiability and generosity of the Russian mujik, 
who will give his only ronble rather than the stran- 
ger shall want; nor his placid courage, which ren- 
ders him insensible to fear, and at the command of 
his Tsar, sends him singing to certain death.* 
There is more hardness and less self-devotion in 
the disposition of the Spaniard ; he possesses, how- 
ever, a spirit of proud independence, which it is 
impossible but to admire. He is ignorant, of 
course ; but it is singular, that I have invariably 
found amongst the low and slightly educated classes 
far more liberality of sentiment than amongst the 
upper. It has long been the fashion to talk of the 
bigotty of the Spaniards, and their mean jealousy 
of foreigners. This is true to a certain extent; 
but it chiefly holds good with respect to the upper 
classes. If foreign valor or talent has never re- 
ceived its proper meed in Spain, the great body of 
the Spaniards are certainly not in fault. I have 
heard Wellington calumniated in this proud scene 
of his triumphs, but never by the old soldiers of 
Aragon and the Asturias, who assisted to vanquish 
the French at Salamanca and the Pyrenees. I 
have heard the manner of riding of an English 
jockey criticised, but it was by the idiotic heir of 
Medina Celi, and not by a picador of the Madrile- 
nian bull ring.” 

Quitting Manzanal with his Bibles and his tracts. 
he loses his way in a mountain pass. He had not 
gone far, however, before he met two Galicians on 
their way to the harvesting in Castile. “One of 
them shouted, ‘ Cavalier, turn back: in a moment 
you will be amongst precipices, where your horses 
will break their necks, for we ourselves could 
scarcely climb them on foot.’ The other eried, 
‘Cavalier, proceed, but be careful, and your horses, 
if sure-footed, will run no great danger; my com- 
rade is a fool.’ A violent dispute instantly ensued 
between the two mountaineers, each supporting 
his opinion with loud oaths and curses ; but without 
stopping to see the result, I passed on, but the path 
was now filled with stones and. huge slaty rocks, 
on which my horse was continually slipping. 1 
likewise heard the sound of water in a deep gorge, 


* At the last attack on Warsaw, when the loss of the 
Russians amounted to upwards of twenty thousand men, 
the soldiery mounted the breach repeating, in measured 
chant, one of their popular songs: “come let us cut the 
cabbage,” &c. 


which I had hitherto not perceived, and I soon saw 
that it would be worse than madness to proceed. 
I turned my horse, and was hastening to regain the 
path which I had left, when Antonio, my faithful 
Greek, pvinted out to me a meadow by which, he 
said, we might regain the high road much lower 
down than if we returned on our steps. ‘The 
meadow was brilliant with short green grass, and 
in the middle there was a small rivulet of water. 
I spurred my horse on, expecting to be in the 
high road in a moment ; the horse, however, snorted 
and stared wildly, and was evidently unwilling to 
cross the seemingly inviting spot. I thought that 
the scent of a wolf or some other wild animal might 
have disturbed him, but was soon undeceived by 
his sinking up to the knees in a bog. ‘The animal 
uttered a shrill sharp neigh, and exhibited every 
sign of the greatest terror, making at the same 
time great efforts to extricate himself, and plunging 
forward, but every moment sinking deeper. At 
last he arrived where a small vein of rock showed 
itself: on this he placed his fore feet, and with one 
tremendous exertion freed himself from the de- 
ceitful soil, springing over the rivalet, and alighting 
on comparatively firm ground, where he stood pant- 
ing, his heaving sides covered with a foamy sweat. 
Antonio, who had observed the whole scene, afraid 
to venture forward, returned by the path by which 
we came, and shortly afterwards rejoined me. This 
adventure brought to my recollection the meadow 
with its footpath, which tempted Christian from the 


straight road to heaven, and finally conJucted him 


to the dominions of the giant Despair. 

“ We now began to descend the valley by a broad 
and excellent carretera or carriage road, which was 
cut out of the steep side of the mountain on our 
right. On our left was the gorge, down which 
tumbled the runnel of water which I have before 
mentioned. The road was tortuous, and at every 
turn the scene became more picturesque. The 
gorge gradually widened, and the brook at its bot- 
tom, fed by a multitude of springs, increased in 
volume and in sound, but it was soon far beneath 
us, pursuing its headlong course till it reached level 
ground, where it flowed in the midst of a beautiful 
but confined prairie. There was something sylvan 
and savage in the mountains on the farther side, 
clad from foot to pinnacle with trees so closely 
growing that the eye was unable to obtain a glimpse 
of the hill sides, which were uneven with ravines 
and gulleys, the haunts of the wolf, the wild boar, 
and the corso, or mountain-stag ; the latter of which, 
as I was informed by a peasant who was driving a 
car of oxen, frequently descended to feed in the 
prairie, and were there shot for the sake of their 
skins, for the flesh, being strong and disagreeable, 
is held in no account. 

“ But notwithstanding the wildness of these re- 








gions, the Bit diworks of man were visible. The 
sides of rere Sthbagh precipitous, were yellow 
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with little fields of barley, and we saw a hamlet and 
church down in the prairie below, whilst merry 
songs ascended to our ears from where the mowers 
were toiling with their secythes, cutting the luxu- 
riant and abundant grass. I could scarcely believe 
that I was in Spain, in general so brown, so arid 
and cheerless, and I almost fancied myself in 
Greece, in that land of ancient glory, whose moun- 
tain and forest scenery Theocritus has so well de- 
scribed. 

“ At the bottom of the valley we entered a small 
village, washed by the brook, which had now swelled 
almost to a stream. A more romantic situation I 
had never witnessed. It was surrounded, and al- 
most overhung, by mountains, and embowered in 
trees of various kinds; waters sounded, nightin- 
gales sang, and the cuckoo’s full note boomed from 
the distant branches, but the village was miserable. 
The huts were built of slate stones, of which the 
neighboring hills seemed to be principally composed, 
and roofed with the same, but not in the neat tidy 
manner of English houses, for the slates. were of 
all sizes, and seemed to be flung on in confusion. 
We were spent with heat and thirst, and sitting 
down on a stone bench, I entreated a woman to 
give me alittle water. ‘The woman said she would, 
but added that she expected to be paid for it. An- 
tonio, on hearing this, became highly incensed, and 
speaking Greek, Turkish, and Spanish, invoked the 
vengeance of the Panhagia on the heartless woman, 
saying, ‘If I were to offer a Mahometan gold for a 
draught of water, he would dash it in my face ; and 
you are a Catholie, with the stream running at 
your door.’ I told him to be silent, and giving the 
woman two cuartos, repeated my request, where- 
upon she took a pitcher, and going to the stream 
filled it with water. It tasted muddy and disagree- 
able, but it drowned the fever which was devour- 
ing me. 

“We again remounted and proceeded on our 
way, which, for a considerable distance, lay along 
the margin of the stream, which now fell in small 
cataracts, now brawled over stones, and at other 
times ran dark and silent through deep pools over- 
hung with tall willows—pools which seemed to 
abound with the finny tribe, for large trout fre- 
quently sprang from the water, catching the bril- 
liant fly which swimmed along its deceitful surface. 
The scene was delightful. The sun was rolling 
high in the firmament, casting from its orb of fire 
the most glorious rays, so that the atmosphere was 
flickering with their splendor, but their fierceness 
was either warded off by the shadow of the trees 
or rendered innocuous by the refreshing coolness 
which rose from the waters, or by the gentle breezes 
which murmured at intervals over the meadows, 
‘fanning the cheek or raising the hair’ of the wan- 
derer. The hills gradually receded, till at last we 
entered a plain where tall grass was waving, and 
mighty chesnut trees, in full blossom, spread out 








their giant and umbrageous boughs. Beneath many 
stood cars, the tired oxen prostrate on the ground, 
the crossbar of the pole which they support pressing 
heavily on their heads, whilst their drivers were 
either employed in cooking, or were enjoying ade- 
licious siesta in the grass and shade. 1 went upto 
one of the largest of these groups, and demanded 
of the individuals whether they were in need of 
the Testament of Jesus Christ. They stared at 
one another, and then at me, till at last a young 
man, who was dandling a long gun in his hands as 
he reclined, demanded of me what it was, at the 
same time inquiring whether I was a Catalan, ‘ for 
you speak hoarse,’ said he, ‘and are tall and fair 
like that fimily.’? I sat down amongst them and 
said that I was no Catalan, but that | came from a 
spot in the Western Sea, many leagues distant, to 
sell that book at half the price it cost; and that 
their souls’ welfare depended on their being ac- 
quainted with it. I then explained to them the 
nature of the New Testament, and read to them the 
parable of the Sower. They stared at each other 
again, but said that they were poor and could not 
buy books. I rose, mounted, and was going away, 
saying tothem: ‘ Peace bide with you.’ Where- 
upon the young man with the gun rose, and say- 
ing, ‘ Caspita! this is odd,’ snatched the book from 
my hand, and gave me the price | had demanded. 

“Perhaps the whole world might be searclied in 
vain for a spot, whose natural charms could rival 
those of this plain or valley of Bembibre, as it is 
called, with its wall of mighty mountains, its spread- 
ing chesnut trees, and its groves of oaks and wil- 
lows, which clothe the banks of its stream, a tribu- 
tary tothe Minho. True it is, that when I passed 
through it, the candle of heaven was blazing in full 
splendor, and every thing lighted by its rays looked 
gay, glad, and blessed. Whether it would have 
filled me with the same feelings of admiration if 
viewed beneath another sky, I will not pretend to 
determine; but it certainly possesses advantages 
which at no time could fail to delight, for it exhi- 
bits all the peaceful beauties of an English land- 
scape blended with something wild and grand, and 
I thought within myself, that he must be a restless 
dissatisfied man, who, born among those scenes, 
would wish to quit them. At the time, I would 
have desired no better fate, than that of a shepherd 
on the prairies, or a hunter on the hills of Bembibre. 

“Three hours passed away, and we were in ano- 
ther situation. We had halted and refreshed our- 
selves and horses at Bembibre, a village of mud 
and slate, and which possessed little to attract at- 
tention : we were now ascending, for the road was 
over one of the extreme ledges of those frontier 
hills which I have before so often mentioned ; but 
the aspect of heaven had blackened, clouds were 
rolling rapidly from the west over the mountains, 
and a cold wind was moaning dismally. ‘ There is 
a storm travelling through the air,’ said a peasant, 
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whom we overtook, mounted on a wretched mule; 
‘and the Asturians had better be on the look-out, 
for it is speeding in their direction.’ He had scarce 
spoken, when a light, so vivid and dazzling that it 
seemed as if the whole lustre of the fiery element 
were concentrated in it, broke around us, filling the 
whole atmosphere, and covering rock, tree and 
mountain with a glare not to be described. The 
mule of the peasant tumbled prostrate, while the 
horse I rode reared himself perpendicularly, and 
turning round, dashed down the hill at headlong 
speed, which for some time it was impossible to 
check. The lightning was followed by a peal al- 
most as terrible, but distant, for it sounded hollow 
and deep; the hills, however, caught up its voice, 
seemingly repeating it from summit to summit, till 
it was lost in interminable space. Other flashes 
and peals succeeded, but slight in comparison, and 
a few drops of rain descended. The body of the 
tempest seemed to be over another region. ‘A 
hundred families are weeping where that bolt fell,’ 
said the peasant when I rejoined him, ‘ for its blaze 
has blinded my mule at six leagues’ distance.’ He 
was leading the animal by the bridle, as its sight 
was evidently affected. ‘Were the friars still in 
their nest above there,’ he continued, ‘1 should say 
that this was their doing, for they are the cause of 
all the miseries of the land.’ 

“T raised my eyes in the direction in which he 
pointed. Half way up the mountain, over whose 
foot we were wending, jutted forth a black frightful 
crag, which at an immense altitude overhung the 
road, and seemed to threaten destruction. It re- 
sembled one of those ledges of the rocky moun- 
tains in the picture of the Deluge, up to which the 
terrified fugitives have scrambled from the eager 
pursuit of the savage and tremendous billows, and 
from whence they gaze down in horror, whilst above 
them rise still higher and giddier heights, to which 
they seem unable toclimb. Built on the very edge 
of this crag, stood an edifice, seemingly devoted to 
the purposes of religion, as I could discern the 
spire of a church rearing itself high over wall and 
roof. ‘That is the house of the Virgin of the 
Rocks,’ said the peasant, ‘ and it was lately full of 
friars, but they have been thrust out, and the only 
inmates now are owls and ravens.’ I replied that, 
their life in such a bleak exposed abode could not 
have been very enviable, as in winter they must 
have incurred great risk of perishing with cold. 
‘By no means,’ said he; ‘they had the best of 
wood for their braseros and chimneys, and the best 
of wine to warm them at their meals, which were 
not the most sparing. Moreover, they had another 
convent down in the vale yonder, to which they 
could retire at their pleasure.’ On my asking him 
the reason of his antipathy to the friars, he replied, 
that he had been their vassal, and that they had 
deprived him every year of the flower of what he 
possessed. Discoursing in this manner, we reached 








a village just below the convent, where he left me, 
having first pointed out to me a house of stone, 
with an image over the door, which, he said, once 
also belonged to the canalla (rabble) above. 

“ The sun was setting fast, and eager to reach 
Villafranca, where I had determined on resting, 
and which was still distant three leagues and a half, 
I made no halt at this place. The road was now 
down a rapid and erooked descent, which termi- 
nated in a valley, at the bottom of which was a 
long and narrow bridge; beneath it rolled a river, 
descending from a wide pass between two moun- 
tains, for the chain was here cleft, probably by 
some convulsion of nature. I looked up the pass, 
and on the hills on both sides. Far above, on my 
right, but standing forth bold and clear, and catch- 
ing the last rays of the sun, was the Convent of 
the Precipices, whilst directly over against it, on 
the farther side of the valley, rose the perpendicu- 
lar side of the rival hill, which, to a considerable 
extent, intercepting the light, flung its black shadow 
over the upper end of the pass, involving it in mys- 
terious darkness. Emerging from the centre of 
this gloom, with thundering sound, dashed a river, 
white with foam, and bearing along with it huge 
stones and branches of trees, for it was the wild 
Sil hurrying to the ocean from its cradle in the 
heart of the Asturian hills, and probably swollen 
by the recent rains.” 

At Finisterra he is taken for Don Carlos, the 
Pretender—and but for an old sailor, would have 
been shot. 

“It was midday when we reached the village of 
Finisterra, consisting of about one hundred houses, 
and built on the southern side of the peninsula, 
just before it rises into the huge bluff head which 
is called the Cape. We sought in vain for an inn 
or venta, where we might stable our beast; at one 
moment we thought that we had found one, and 
had even tied the animal to the manger. Upon 
our going out, however, he was instantly untied 
and driven forth into the street. The few people 
whom we saw appeared to gaze upon us in a sin- 
gular manner. We, however, took little notice of 
these circumstances, and proceeded along the strag- 
gling street until we found shelter in the house of 
a Castilian shopkeeper, whom some chance had 
brought to this corner of Galicia—this end of the 
world. Our first care was to feed the animal, who 
now began to exhibit considerable symptoms of 
fatigue. We then requested some refreshment for 
ourselves; and in about an hour, a tolerably savory 
fish, weighing about three pounds, and fresh from 
the bay, was prepared for us by an old woman, 
who appeared to officiate as housekeeper. Hav- 
ing finished our meal, I and my uncouth companion 
went forth and prepared to ascend the mountain. 

“We stopped to examine a small dismantled 
fort or battery, facing the bay , and whilst engaged 
in this examination, it more than once occurred to 
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me that we were ourselves the objects of scrutiny 


After gazing from the summit of the cape for nearly 


and investigation: indeed, 1 caught a glimpse of|an hour, we descended. 


more tlran one countenance peering upon us through 
the holes and chasms of the walls. We now com- 
menced ascending Finisterra; and making nume- 
rous and Jong detours, we wound our way up its 
flinty sides. 
heaven, whence he showered upon us perpendicu- 
larly his brightest and fiercest rays. My boots were 
torn, my feet cut, and the perspiration streamed 
from my brow. 
appeared to be neither toilsome nor difficult. 
heat of the day for him had no terrors, no mois- 
ture was wrung from his tanned countenance: he 


‘On reaching the house where we had taken up 
our temporary habitation, we perceived that the 
portal was occupied by several men, some of whom 
were reclining on the floor drinking wine out of 


The sun had reached the top of|small earthen pans, which are much used in this 


part of Galicia. With a civil salutation I passed 
on, and ascended the staircase to the room in which 
we had taken our repast. Here there was a rude 


To my guide, however, the ascent | and dirty bed, on which I flung myself, exhausted 
The | with fatigue. 


I determined to take a little repose, 
and in the evening to call the people of the place 
together, to read a few chapters of the Scripture, 


drew not one short breath; and hopped upon the | and then to address them with a little Christian ex- 


stones and rocks with all the provoking agility of | hortation. 


a mountain goat, 
one half of the ascent, I felt myself quite exhausted. 
I reeled and staggered. 


Before we had accomplished | were by no means tranquil. 


I was soon asleep, but my slumbers 
I thought I was sur- 
rounded with difficulties of various kinds among 


‘Cheer up, master mine, | rocks and ravines, vainly endeavoring to extricate 


be of good cheer, and have no care,’ said the| myself; uncouth visages showed themselves amidst 


guide. 
beneath it in the shade.’ 


‘ Yonder I see a wall of stones; lie down/| the trees and in the hollows, thrusting out cloven 
He put his long and | tongues and uttering angry cries. 


I looked around 


strong arm round my waist, and though his stature | for my guide, but could nat find him; methought, 
compared with mine was that of a dwarf, he sup-| however, that I heard his voice down a deep dingle. 


ported me, as if I had been a child, to a rude wall| He appeared to be talking of me. 


How long I 


which seemed to traverse the greatest part of the| might have continued in these wild dreams, I know 


hill, and served probably as a kind of boundary. | not. 


I was suddenly, however, seized roughly by 


It was difficult to find a shady spot ; at last he per- | the shoulder and nearly dragged from the bed. I 
ceived a small chasm, perhaps scooped by some /|looked up in amazement, and by the light of the 
shepherd as a couch in which to enjoy his siesta. | descending sun I beheld hanging over me a wild 
In this he laid me gently down, and taking off his| and uncouth figure; it was that of an elderly man, 
enormous hat, commenced fanning me with great) built as strong as a giant, with much beard and 
assiduity. By degrees I revived, and after having | whisker, and huge bushy eyebrows, dressed in the 
rested for a considerable time, I again attempted | habiliments of a fisherman : in his hand was a rusty 
the ascent, which, with the assistance of my guide, | musket. 


I at length accomplished. 


‘“* We were now standing at a great altitude be- 


“ Myself. Whoare you, and what do you want ? 
“ Figure. Whol am matters but little. Get up 


tween two bays; the wilderness of waters before | and follow me; it is you I want. 


us. Of all the ten thousand barks which annually 


“ Myself. By what authority do you thus pre- 


plough those seas in sight of that old cape, not one | sume to interfere with me? 


was to be descried. 


It was a blue shiny waste, 


“ Figure. By the authority of the justicia of 


broken by no object save the black head of a sper-| Finisterra. Follow me peaceably, Calros, or it 
maceti whale, which would occasionally show itself | will be the worse for you. 


at the top, casting up thin jets of brine. 
cipal bay, that of Finisterra, as far as the entrance 


The prin- 


‘“** Calros,’ said I, ‘ what does the person mean?’ 
,|I thought it, however, most prudent to obey his 


was beautifully variegated by an immense shoal of| command, and followed him down the staircase. 
sardinhas, on whose extreme skirts the monster|The shop and the portal were now thronged with 
was probably feasting. From the northern side of|the inhabitants of Finisterra, men, women, and 
the cape we looked down upon a smaller bay, the| children ; the latter for the most part in a state of 
shore of which was overhung by rocks of various| nudity, and with bodies wet and dripping, having 


and grotesque shapes; this is called the outer bay 


or, in the language of the country, Praia do mar | bols in the brine. 


,| been probably summoned in haste from their gam- 
Through this crowd the figure 


de fora; a fearful place in seasons of wind and| whom I have attempted to describe pushed his way 
tempest, when the long swell of the Atlantic pour- | with an air of authority. 


ing in, is broken into surf and foam by the sunk- 


en rocks with which it abounds. 


Even in the| hand upon my arm, not roughly however. 


“On arriving in the street, he laid his heavy 
‘It is 


calmest day there is a rumbling and a hollow roar|Calros! it is Calros!’ said a hundred voices; ‘he 
in that bay, which fill the heart with uneasy sen-| has come to Finisterra at last, and the justicia has 


sations. 





now got hold of him.’ Wondering what all this 


“On all sides there was grandeur and sublimity. could mean, I attended my strange conductor down 
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the street. As we proceeded, the crowd increased 
every moment, following and vociferating. Even 
the sick were brought to the doors to obtain a view 
of what was going forward and a glance at the re- 
doubtable Calros. I was particularly struck by the 
eagerness displayed by one man, a cripple, who, in 
spite of the entreaties of his wife, mixed with the 
crowd, and having lost his crutch hopped forward 
on one leg, exclaiming, ‘ Carracho! tambien voy 
yo! 

“ We at last reached a house of rather larger size 
than the rest. My guide having led into a long 
low room, placed me in the middle of the floor, and 
then hurrying to the door, he endeavored to repulse 
the crowd who strove to enter with us. This he 
effected, though not without considerable difficulty, 
being once or twice compelled to have recourse to 
the butt of his musket, to drive back unauthorized 
intruders. I now looked round the room. It was 
rather scantily furnished ; 1 could see nothing but 
some tubs and barrels, the mast of a boat, and a 
sail or two. Seated upon the tubs were three or 
four men coarsely dressed, like fishermen or ship- 
wrights. The principal personage was a surly ill- 
tempered looking fellow of about thirty-five, whom 
eventually I discovered to be the alcalde of Finis- 
terra, and lord of the house in which we now were. 
In a corner I caught a glimpse of my guide, who 
was evidently in durance, two stout fishermen 
standing before him, one with a musket and the 
other with @ boat-hook. After I had looked about 
me for a minute, the alcalde, giving his whiskers a 
twist, thus addressed me : 

‘“**Who are you, where is your passport, and what 
brings you to Finisterra?’ 

“* Myself. I aman Englishman. Here is my 
passport, and | came to see Finisterra. 

“This reply seemed to discomfit them for a mo- 
ment, They looked at each other, then at my 
passport. At length the alcalde, striking it with 
his finger, bellowed forth : 

““¢ This is no Spanish passport ; it appears to be 
written in French.’ 

** Myself. I have already told you that I am a 
foreigner. I of course carry a foreign passport. 

“* Alcalde. Then you mean to assert that you 
are not Calros Rey ? 

“* Myself. I never heard betore of such a king, 
nor indeed of such a name. 

*“* Alcalde. Hark to the fellow : he has the auda- 
city to say that he has never heard of Calros, the 
pretender, who calls himself king. 

“ Myself. If you mean by Calros, the pretender 
Don Carlos, all I can reply is that you can scarcely 
be serious. You might as well assert that yonder 
poor fellow, my guide, whom I see you have made 
prisoner, is his nephew, the infante Don Sebastian. 

“ Alcalde. See, you have betrayed yourself; 
this is the very person we suppose him to be. 
“Myself. It is true that they are both hanch- 


backs. But how can I be like Don Carlos? [| 
have nothing the appearance of a Spaniard, and 
am nearly a foot taller than the pretender. 

‘* Alcalde. That makes no difference; you of 
course carry many waistcoats about you, by means 
of which you disguise yourself and appear tall or 
low according to your pleasure. 

“‘ This last was so conclusive an argument, that 
I had of course nothing to reply to it. The alcalde 
looked around him in triumph, as if he had made 
some notable discovery. ‘ Yes it is Calros; it is 
Calros,’ said the crowd at the door. ‘It will be 
as well to have these men shot instantly,’ continued 
the alcalde; ‘if they are not the two pretenders, 
they are at any rate two of the factious.’ 

“**] am by no means certain that they are either 
one or the other,’ said a gruff voice. 

“ The justicia of Finisterra turned their eyes in 
the direction from which these words proceeded, 
and so did I. Our glances rested upon the figure 
who held the watch at the door, He had planted 
the barrel of his musket on the floor, and was leaning 
his chin against the butt. 

“*] am by no means certain that they are either 
one or the other,’ repeated he, advancing forward. 
‘I have been examining this man,’ pointing to my- 
self, ‘and listening whilst he spoke, and it appears 
to me that after all he may prove an Englishman ; 
he has their very look and voice. Who knows the 
English better than Antonio de la Trava, and who 
has a better right? Has he not sailed in their 
ships; has he not eaten their biscuit; and did he 
not stand by Nelson when he was shot dead ?” 

“ Here the alcalde became violently incensed. 
‘He is no more an Englishman than yourself,’ he 
exclaimed ; ‘if he were an Englishman would he 
have come in this manner, skulking across the land ? 
Not so, I trow. He would have come in a ship, 
recommended to some of us, or to the Catalans. 
He would have come to trade, to buy ; but nobody 
knows him in Finisterra, nor does he know any- 
body: and the first thing, moreover, that he does 
when he reaches this place is to inspect the fort, 
and to ascend the mountain, where, no doubt, he 
has been marking out a camp. What brings him 
to Finisterra, if he is neither Calros nor a bribon of 
a faccioso ?” 

“T felt that there was a good deal of justice in 
some of these remarks, and I was aware, for the 
first time, that I had, indeed committed a great 
imprudence in coming to this wild place, and among 
these barbarous people, without being able to as- 
sign any motive which could appear at all valid in 
their eyes. I endeavored to convince the alealde, 
that I had come across the country for the purpose 
of making myself acquainted with the many re- 
markable objects which it contained, and of obtain- 
ing information respecting the character and condi- 
tion of the inhabitants. He could understand no 
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tain for ” ‘To see prospects.’ ‘ Disparate! I have 
lived at Finisterra forty years, and never ascended 
that mountain. I would not do it ina day like this 
for two ounces of gold. You went to take alti- 
tudes, and to mark out a camp.’ I had, however, 
a staunch friend in old Antonio, who insisted, from 
his knowledge of the English, that all I had said 
might very possibly be true. ‘The English,’ said 
he, ‘have more money than they know what to do 
with, and on that account they wander all over the 
world, paying dearly for what no other people care 
a groat for.’ He then proceeded, notwithstanding 
the frowns of the alealde, to examine me in the 
English language. His own entire knowledge of 
this tongue was confined to two words—knife and 
fork, which words I rendered into Spanish by their 
equivalents, and was forthwith pronounced an En- 
glishman by the old fellow, who, brandishing his 
musket, exclaimed : 

“* This man is not Calros; he is what he de- 
clares himself to be, an Englishman, and whoever 
seeks to injure him, shall have to do with Antonio 
de la Trava el valiente de Finisterra.’ No person 
sought to impugn this verdict, and it was at length 
determined that'I should be sent to Corcuvion, to 
be examined by the alealde mayor of the district. 
‘ But,’ said the alealde of Finisterra, ‘what is to 
be done with the other fellow? He at least is no 
Englishman. Bring him forward, and let us hear 
what he has to say for himself. Now, fellow, who 
are you, and what is your master ?” 

“Guide. I am Sebastianillo, a poor broken ma- 
riner of Padron, and my master for the present is 
this gentleman whom you see, the most valiant and 
wealthy of all the English. He has two ships at 
Vigo laden with riches. I told you so when you 
first seized me up there in our posada. 

“ Alcalde. Where is your passport ? 

“ Guide. Ihaveno passport. Who would think 
of bringing a passport to such a place as this, where 
I don’t suppose there are two individuals who can 
read? I have no passport ; my master’s passport of 
course includes me. 

“ Alcalde. It doesnot. And since you have no 
passport, and have confessed that your name is Se- 
bastian, you shall be shot. Antonio de la Trava, 
do you and the musketeer lead this Sebastianillo 
forth, and shoot him before the door. 

““ Antonio de la Trava. With much pleasure, 
Seiior Alealde, since you order it. With respect 
to this fellow, I shall not trouble myself to inter- 
fere. Heatleastisno Englishman. He has more 
the look of a wizard, or nuveiro; one of those de- 
vils who raise storms and sink launches. More- 
over, he says he is from Padron, and those from 
that place are all thieves and drunkards. They 
once played me a trick, and 1 would gladly be at 
the shooting of the whole pueblo. 

“T now interfered, and said that if they shot the 


same time on the cruelty and barbarity of taking 
away the life of a poor unfortunate fellow who, as 
might be seen at the first glance, was only half 
witted ; adding, moreover, that if any person was 
guilty in this case it was myself, as the other could 
only be considered in the light of a servant acting 
under my orders. 

“<The safest plan after all, said the alcalde, 
‘ appears to be, to send you both prisoners to Cor- 
cuvion, where the head alcalde can dispose of you 
as he thinks proper. You must, however, pay for 
your escort; for it is not to be supposed that the 
housekeepers of Finisterra have nothing else to do 
than to ramble about the country with every chance 
fellow who finds his way to this town.’ ‘As for 
that matter,’ said Antonio, ‘I will take charge of 
them both. I am the valiente of Finisterra, and 
fear no two men living. Moreover, | am sure that 
the captain here will make it worth my while, else 
he is no Englishman. Therefore let us be quick, 
and set out for Corcuvion at once, as it is getting 
late. First of all, however, captain, 1 must search 
you and your baggage. You have no arms, of 
course? But it is best to make all sure.’ 

“Long ere it was dark I found myself again on 
the pony, in company with my guide, wending our 
way along the beach in the direction of Corcuvion. 
Antonio de la Trava tramped heavily on before, 
his musket on his shoulder. 

“ Myself. Are you not afraid, Antonio, to be 
thus alone with two prisoners, one of whom is on 
horseback? If we were to try, I think we could 
overpower you. 

** Antonio de la Trava. I am the valiente de 
Finisterra, and I fear no odds. 

“ Myself. Why do youcall yourself the valiente 
of Finisterra ? 

“ Antonio de la Trava. The whole district call 
me so. When the French came to Finisterra, and 
demolished the fort, three perished by my hand. I 
stood on the mountain, up where I saw you scramb- 
ling to-day. I continued firing at the enemy, until 
three detached themselves in pursuit of me. The 
fools! two perished amongst the rocks by the fire of 
this masket, and as for the third, | beat his head to 
pieces with the stock. It is on that account that 
they call me the valiente of Finisterra. 

“ Myself. How came you to serve with the En- 
glish fleet? I think I heard you say that you were 
present when Nelson fell. 

“« Antonio de la Trava. 1 was captured by your 
countrymen, captain, and.as I had been a sailor 
from my childhood, they were glad of my services. 
I was nine months with them, and assisted at Tra- 
falgar. Isaw the English admiral die. You have 
something of his face, and your voice, when you 
spoke, sounded in my ears like his own. I love 
the English, and on that account I saved you. 
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you, if you were one of my own countrymen. Here 
we are at Duyo, captain. Shall we refresh ? 

“We did refresh, or rather Antonio de la Trava 
refreshed, swallowing pan after pan of wine, with 
a thirst which seemed unguenchable. ‘That man 
was a greater wizard than myself,’ whispered Se- 
bastian, my guide, ‘ who told us that the drunkards 
of Finisterra would play us a trick.’ At length 
the old hero of the cape slowly rose, saying, that 
we must hasten on to Corcuvion, or the night would 
overtake us by the way. 

“*¢ What kind of person is the alealde to whom 
you are conducting me?’ said I. 

“* Oh, very different from him of Finisterra,’ 
replied Antonio. ‘ This is a young Sejiorito, lately 
arrived from Madrid. He is not even a Gallegan. 
He is a mighty liberal, and it is owing chiefly to 
his orders that we have lately been so much on the 
alert. It is said that the Carlists are meditating a 
descent on these parts of Galicia. Let them only 
come to Finisterra, we are liberals there to a man, 
and the old valiente is ready to play the same part 
as in the time of the French. But as I was telling 
you before, the alealde to whom I am conducting 
you is a young man, and very learned, and if he 
thinks proper, he can speak English to you, even 
better than myself, notwithstanding I was a friend 
of Nelson, and fought by his side at Trafalgar.’ 

“Tt was dark night before we reached Corcuvion, 
Antonio again stopped to refresh at a wine-shop, 
after which he conducted us to the house of the 
alcalde. His steps were by this time not particu- 
larly steady, and on arriving at the gate of the 
house, he stumbled over the threshold and fell. 
He got up with an oath, and instantly commenced 
thundering at the door with the stock of his musket. 
‘Who is it? at length demanded a soft female 
voice in Gallegan. ‘The valiente of Finisterra,’ 
replied Antonio ; whereupon the gate.was unlocked, 
and we beheld before us a very pretty female with 
a candle in her hand. ‘ What brings you here so 
late, Antonio” she inquired. ‘I bring two prison- 
ers, mi pulida,’ replied Antonio. ‘Ave Maria!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘I hope they will do no harm.’ 
*] will answer for one,’ replied the old man: ‘but 
as for the other, he is a nuveiro, and has sunk more 
ships than all his brethren in Galicia. But be not 
afraid, my beauty,’ he continued, as the female made 
the sign of the cross ; ‘ first lock the gate, and then 
show me the way to the alealde. I have much to 
tell him.’ The gate was locked, and bidding us 
stay below in the court-yard, Antonio followed the 
young woman up a stone stair, whilst we remained 
in darkness below. 

“ After the lapse of about a quarter of an hour, we 
again saw the candle gleam upon the staircase, and 
the young female appeared. Coming up to me, 
she advanced the candle to my features, on which 
she gazed very intently. After a long scrutiny 
she went to my guide, and having surveyed him 





stil! more fixedly, she turned to me, and said, in 
her best Spanish, ‘ Senhor Cavalier, I congratulate 
you on your servant. He is the best looking mozo 
in all Galicia. Vaya! if he had but a coat to his 
back, and did not go barefoot, I would accept him 
at once as a novio; but I have unfortunately made 
a vow never to marry a poor man, but only one 
who has got a heavy purse and can buy me fine 
clothes. So you are a Carlist, I suppose? Vaya! 
I do not like you the worse for that. But, being 
so, how went you to Finisterra, where they are all 
Christinos and negrost Why did you not go to 
my village? None would have meddled with you 
there. Those of my village are of a different 
stamp to the drunkards of Finisterra. ‘Those of 
my village never interfere with honest people. 
Vaya! how J hate that drunkard of Finisterra who 
brought you, he is so old and ugly ; were it not for 
the love which I bear to the Senhor Alcalde, I 
would at once unlock the gate and bid you go forth, 
you and your servant, the buen mozo.’ 

“ Antonio now descended. ‘Follow me,’ said 
he ; ‘his worship the alcalde will be ready to re- 
ceive you in a moment.’ Sebastian and myself 
followed him up stairs to a room where, seated be- 
hind a table, we beheld a young man of low stature, 
but handsome features, and very fashionably dressed. 
He appeared to be inditing a letter, which, when 
he had concluded, he delivered to a secretary to be 
transcribed. He then looked at me for a moment 
fixedly, and the following conversation ensued be- 
tween us: 

“* Alcalde. 1 see that you are an Englishman, 
and my friend Antonio here informs me that you 
have been arrested at Finisterra. 

“ Myself. He tells you true; and but for him 
I believe that I should have fallen by the hands of 
those savage fishermen. | 

“ Alcalde. The ivhabitants of Finisterra are 
brave, and are all liberals. Allow me to look at 
your passport? Yes, all in form. Truly it was 
very ridiculous that they should have arrested you 
as a Carlist. 

“ Myself. Not only as a Carlist, but as Don 
Carlos himself. 

* Alcalde. Oh! mostridiculous; mistake a coun- 
tryman of the grand Baintham for such a Goth! 

*“ Myself. Excuse me, sir, you speak of the 
grand somebody. 

** Alcalde. ‘The grand Baintham. He who has 
invented laws for all the world. I hope shortly to 
see them adopted in this unhappy country of ours. 

“ Myself. Oh! you mean Jeremy Bentham. 
Yes! a very remarkable man in his way. 

“ Alcalde. In his way; inall ways. The most 
uhiversal genius which the world ever produced : 
a Solon, a Plato, and a Lope de Vega. 

“ Myself. I have never read his writings. I 
have no doubt that he was a Solon; and as you say 
a Plato. I should scarcely have thought, however, 
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that he could be ranked as a poet with Lope de 
Vega. 

“ Alcalde. How surprising! I see, indeed, that 


you know nothing of his writings, though an En- 
glishman. Now, here am I,a simple alcalde of 
Galicia, yet I possess all the writings of Baintham 
on that shelf, and I stady them day and night. 

“ Myself. You doubtless, Sir, possess the En- 
glish language. 

“ Alcalde. Ido. I mean that part of it which 
is contained in the writings of Baintham. 1 am 
most truly glad to see a countryman of his in these 
Gothic wildernesses. I understand and appreciate 
your motives for visiting them: excuse the inci- 
vility and rudeness which you have experienced. 
But we will endeavor to make you reparation. 
You are this moment free: but it is late; I must 
find you a lodging for the night. I know one close 
by which will just suit you. Let us repair thither 
this moment. Stay, 1 think I see a book in your 


hand. 

“ Myself. The New Testament. 

“ Alcaide. What book is that? 

“ Myself. A portion of the sacred writings, the 
Bible. 

* Alcalde. Why do you carry such a book with 
yout 


“ Myself. One of my principal motives in visit- 
ing Finisterra was to carry this book to that wild 
place. 

“ Alcalde. Ha, ha! how very singular. Yes, 
Iremember. I have heard that the English high- 
ly prize this eccentric book. How very singu- 
lar that the countrymen of the grand Baintham 
should set any value upon that old monkish book. 

“Tt was now late at night, and my new friend at- 
tended me to the lodging which he had destined for 
me, aud which was at the house of a respectable 
old female, where I found a clean and comfortable 
room. On the way I slipped a gratuity into the 
hand of Antonio, and on my arrival, formally, and 
in presence of the alcalde, presented him with the 
Testament, which I requested he would carry back 
to Finisterra, and keep in remembrance of the En- 
glishman in whose behalf he had so effectually in- 
terposed. 

“ Antonio. I willdo so, your worship; and when 
the winds blow from the northwest, preventing our 
launches from putting to sea, I will read your pre- 
sent. Farewell, my captain, and when you next 
come to Finisterra, I hope it will be in a valiant 
English bark, with plenty of contrabando on board, 
and not across the country on a pony, in company 
with nuveiros and men of Padron. 

“Presently arrived the handmaid of the alcalde 
with a basket, which she took into the kitchen, 
where she prepared an excellent supper for her 
master’s friend. On its being served up, the alcalde 
bade me farewell, having first demanded whether he 
could in any way forward my plans. 
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“*T return to St. James to-morrow,’ I replied, 
‘and I sincerely hope that some occasion will occur 
which will enable me to acquaint the world with 
the hospitality which I have experienced from so 
accomplished a scholar as the Alcalde of Corcu- 
vion,’” 

There is in this work much of gipsy slang 
and low provincialism, that detract from the scenes 
to which they relate. ‘They are great blemishes 
upon the face of the book. Many passages of dia- 
logue, as related by Mr. Borrow, are mere gibberish 
to all but gipsies, robbers, and others of their order. 

We turn from these to the part which relates 
more immediately to the object of his mission. 

“ At length the Gospel of St. Luke in the gipsy 
language was in a state of readiness. I therefore 
deposited a certain number of copies in the despa- 
cho, and announced them for sale. The Basque, 
which was by this time also printed, was likewise 
advertised. For this last work there was little 
demand. Not so, however, for the gipsy Luke, 
of which I could have easily disposed of the whole 
edition in less than a fortnight. Long, however, 
before this period had expired, the clergy were up 
in arms. ‘Sorcery!’ said one bishop. ‘ There is 
more in this than we can dive into,’ exclaimed a 
second. ‘ He will convert all Spain by means of 
the gipsy language,’ criedathird. And then came 
the usual chorus on such occasions, of Que infa- 
mia! Que Picardia! At last, having consulted 
together, away they hurried to their tool, the corre- 
gidor, or, according to the modern term, the gefe 
politico of Madrid. 1 have forgotten the name of 
this worthy, of whom I had myself no personal 
knowledge whatever. Judging from his actions, 
however, and from common report, I should say 
that he was a stupid wrong-headed creature, sav- 
age withal—a melange of borrico, mule and wolf. 
Having an inveterate antipathy to all foreigners, 
he lent a willing ear to the complaint of my accu- 
sers, and forthwith gave orders to make a seizure 
of all the copies of the gipsy Gospel which could 
be found in the despacho. ‘The consequence was, 
that a numerous body of alguazils directed their 
stéps to the Calle del principe ; some thirty copies 
of the book in question were pounced upon, and 
about the same number of Saint Luke in Basque. 
With this spoil these satellites returned in triumph 
to the gefatura politica, where they divided the 
copies of the gipsy volume amongst themselves, 
selling subsequently the greater number at a large 
price, the book being in the greatest demand, and 
thus becoming unintentionally agents of an hereti- 
cal society. But every one must live by his trade, 
say these people, and they lose no opportunity of 
making their words good, by disposing to the best 
advantage of any booty which falls into their hands. 
As no person cared about the Basque Gospel, it 
was safely stowed away, with other unmarketable 
captures, in the warehouses of the office. 
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“The gipsy Gospels had now been seized, at 
least as many as were exposed for sale in the des- 
pacho. The corregidor and his friends, however, 
were of opinion that many more might be obtained 
by means of alittle management. Fellows, there- 
fore, hangers-on of the police office, were daily 
despatched to the shop in all kinds of disguises, 
inquiring, with great seeming anxiety, for ‘ gipsy 
books,’ and offering high prices for copies. ‘They, 
however, returned to their employers empty-hand- 
ed. My Gallegan was on his guard, informing 
all who made inquiries that books of no descrip- 
tion would be sold at the establishment for the pre- 
sent ; which wasin truth the case, as I had given 
him particular orders to sell no more under any 
pretence whatever.” 

This matter ended by his being sent to prison, 
where he remains for three weeks, refusing to be 
set at liberty. A judge is sent to release him: 
“Come, come, Don Jorge,” said this functionary ; 
“*T see what you are aiming at; but listen to rea- 
son: I will not now speak to you asa juez, but as a 
friend who wishes you well, and who entertains a 
profound reverence for the British nation. This 
is a foolish affair altogether: I will not deny that 
the political chief acted somewhat hastily on the 
information of a person not perhaps altogether 
worthy of credit. No great damage, however, 


has been done to you, and to a man of the world 
like yourself, a little adventure of this kind is rather 
calculated to afford amusement than anything else. 


Now be advised, forget what has happened; you 
know that it is the part and duty of a Christian to 
forgive ; so,.Don Jorge, I advise you to leave this 
place forthwith. I dare say you are getting tired of 
it. You are this moment free to depart; repair 
at once to your lodgings, where, I promise you, that 
no one shall be permitted to interrupt you for the 
future. It is getting late, and the prison doors 
will speedily be closed for the night. Va mos, Don 
Jorge, a la casa, a la posada! 

“ Myself.— But Paul said unto them, they have 
beaten us openly uncondemned, being Romans, and 
have cast us into prison; and now do they thrust 
us out privily? Nay, verily: but let them come 
themselves and fetch us out.’ ” 

Refusing to go until turned out, he thus describes 
his first Sunday in prison: “I shall not soon for- 
get my first Sunday in prison. Sunday is the gala 
day of the prison, at least that of Madrid, and what- 
ever robber finery is to be found within it, is sure 
to be exhibited on that day of holiness. There is 
not a set of people in the world more vain than 
robbers in general, more fond of cutting a figure 
whenever they have an opportunity, and of attract- 
ing the eyes of their fellow creatures by the gal- 
lantry of their appearance. The famous Shep- 
pard of olden times delighted in sporting a suit of 
Genoese velvet, and when he appeared in public, 
generally wore a silver hilted sword at his side; 
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whilst Vaux and Hayward, heroes of a later day, 
were the best dressed men on the pavé of London. 
Many of the Italian bandits go splendidly decorated, 
and the very Gipsy robber has a feeling for the 
charms of dress; the cap alone of the Haram 
Pasha, or leader of the cannibal Gipsy band which 
infested Hungary towards the conclusion of the 
last century, was adorned with gold and jewels to 
the value of four thousand guilders. Observe, ye 
vain and frivolous, how vanity and crime harmo- 
nize. The Spanish robbers are as fond of this 
species of display as their brethren of other lands ; 
and, whether in prison or out of it, are never so 
happy as when, decked out in a profusion of white 
linen, they can loll in the sun, or walk jauntily up 
and down. 

*“ Snow-white linen, indeed, constitutes the prin- 
cipal feature in the robber foppery of Spain. Nei- 
ther coat nor jacket is worn over the shirt, the 
sleeves of which are wide and flowing, only a waist- 
coat of green or blue silk with an abundance of 
silver buttons, which are intended more for show 
than use, as the vest is seldom buttoned. Then 
there are wide trowsers, something after the Tur- 
kish fashion ; around the waist is a crimson faja or 
girdle, and about the head is tied a gaudily colored 
handkerchief from the loom of Barcelona; light 
pumps and silk stockings complete the robber’s 
array. This dress is picturesque enough, and 
well adapted to the fine sunshiny weather of the 
Peninsula; there is a dash of effeminacy about it, 
however, hardly in keeping with the robber’s des- 
perate trade. It must not, however, be supposed 
that it is every robber who can indulge in all this 
luxury ; there are various grades of thieves, some 
poor enough, with scarcely a rag to cover them. 
Perhaps, in the crowded prison of Madrid, there 
were not more than twenty who exhibited the dress 
which I have attempted to describe above ; these 
were jente de reputacion, tip top thieves, mostly 
young fellows who, though they had no money of 
their own, were supported in prison by their majas 
and amigas, females of a certain class, who form 
friendships with robbers, and whose delight is 
to administer to the vanity of these fellows with 
the wages of their own shame and abasement. 
These females supplied their cortejos with the 
snowy linen, washed, perhaps, by their own hands 
in the waters of the Manzanares, for the display 
of the Sunday, when they would themselves make 
their appearance dressed a la maja, and from the 
corridors would gaze with admiring eyes upon the 
robbers vaporing about in the court below. 

“ Amongst those of the snowy linen who most 
particularly attracted my attention, were a father 
and son; the former was a tall athletic figure of 
about thirty, by profession a house-breaker, and 
celebrated throughout Madrid for the peculiar dex- 
terity which he exhibited in his calling. He was 





now in prison for a rather atrocious murder, com- 
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mitted in the dead of night, in a house at Caraman- 
chel, in which his only accomplice was his son, a 


child under seven years of age. ‘The apple,’ as 
the Danes say, ‘had not fallen far from the tree ; 
the imp was in every respect the counterpart of 
the father, though in miniature. He, too, wore 
the robber shirt sleeves, the robber waistcoat with 
the silver buttons, the robber kerchief round his 
brow, and, ridiculous enough, a long Manchegan 
knife in the crimson faja. He was evidently the 
pride of the ruffian father, who took all imaginable 
care of this chick of the gallows, would dandle him 
on his knee, and would occasionally take the cigar 
from his own moustached lips and insert it in the 
urchin’s mouth. The boy was the pet of the 
court, for the father was one of the valientes of 
the prison, and those who feared his prowess, and 
wished to pay their court to him, were always 
fondling the child. What an enigma is this world 
of ours! How dark and mysterious are the sour- 
ces of what is called crime and virtue! If that in- 
fant wretch become eventually a murderer like his 
father, is he to blame? Fondled by robbers, already 
dressed asa robber, born of a robber, whose own 
history was perhaps similar. Is it right ? 

*“O, man, man, seek not to dive into the mys- 
tery of moral good and evil; confess thyself a 
worm, cast thyself on the earth, and marmur with 
thy lips in the dust, Jesus, Jesus! 

‘“‘ What most surprised me, with respect to the 
prisoners, was their good behaviour; I call it good 
when all things are taken into consideration, and 
when I compare it with that ef the general class 
of prisoners in foreign lands. They had their oc- 
casional burst of wild gayety, their occasional quar- 
rels, which they were in the habit of settling in a 
corner of the interior court with their long knives; 
the result not unfrequently being death, or a dread- 
ful gash in the face or the abdomen ; but, upon the 
whole, their conduct was infinitely superior to what 
might have been expected from the inmates of such 
a place. Yet this was not the result of coercion, 
or any particular care which was exercised over 
them ; for perhaps, in no part of the world are pri- 
soners so left to themselves and so utterly neglected 
as in Spain; the authorities having no further anx- 
iety about them, than to prevent their escape ; not 
the slightest attention being paid to their moral 
conduct, and not a thought bestowed upon their 
health, comfort, or mental improvement, whilst 
within the walls. Yet in this prison of Madrid, 
and I may say in Spanish prisons in general, for I 
have been an inmate of more than one, the ears of 
the visiter are never shocked with horrid blasphemy 
and obscenity, as inthose of some other countries, 
and more particularly in civilized France; nor are 
his eyes outraged and himself insulted, as he would 
assuredly be, were he tolook down upon the courts 


characters in Spain; ruffians, who had committed 
acts of cruelty and atrocity sufficient to make the 
flesh shudder. But gravity and sedateness are the 
leading characteristics of the Spaniards, and the 
very robber, except in those moments when he is 
engaged in his occupation, and then no one is more 
sanguinary, pitiless, and wolfishly eager for booty, 
is a being who can be courteous and ,affable, and 
who takes pleasure in conducting himself with so- 
briety and decorum. 

“* Happily, perhaps, for me, that my acquaintance 
with the ruffians of Spain commenced and ended 
in the towns about which I wandered, and in the 
prisons into which I was cast for the Gospel’s sake, 
and that, notwithstanding my long and frequent 
journeys, I never came in contact with them on 
the road or in the despoblado. 

“'The most ill-conditioned being in the prison 
was a Frenchman, though probably the most re- 
markable. He was of about sixty years of age, 
of the middle stature, but thin and meagre, like 
most of his countrymen; he had a villainously 
formed head, according to all the rules of craniolo- 
gy, and his features were full of evil expression. 
He wore no hat, and his clothes, though in appear- 
ance nearly new, were of the coarsest description. 
He generally kept aloof from the rest, and would 
stand for hours together leaning against the walls 
with his arms folded, glaring sullenly on what was 
passing before him. He was not one of the profess- 
ed valientes, for his age prevented him assuming so 
distinguished a character, and yet all the rest ap- 
peared to hold him in a certain awe: perhaps they 
feared his tongue, which he occasionally exerted 
in pouring forth withering curses on those who 
incarred his displeasure. He spoke perfectly good 
Spanish, and to my great surprise excellent Basque, 
in which he was in the habit of conversing with 
Francisco, who, lolling from the window of my 
apartment, would exchange jests and witticisms 
with the prisoners in the court below, with whom 
he was a great favorite. 

“ One day when I was in the patio, to which I had 
free admission whenever I pleased, by permission 
of the aleayde, I went up to the I’renchman, who 
stood in his usual posture, leaning against the wall, 
and offered him a cigar. I do not smoke myself, 
but it will never do to mix among the lower classes 
of Spain unless you have a cigar to present occa- 
sionally. The man glared at me ferociously for a 
moment, and appeared to be on the point of refu- 
sing my offer with perhaps a hideous execration. 
I repeated it, however, pressing my hand against 
my heart, whereupon suddenly the grim feature 
relaxed, and with a genuine French grimace, and 
a low bow, he accepted the cigar, exclaiming, ‘ Ah, 
Monsieur, pardon, mais c’est faire trop d@honneur 
aun pauvre diable comme mot.’ 





from the galleries of the Bicétre. And yet in this 
prison of Madrid were some of the most desperate 





“*Not at all,’ said I,‘ we are both fellow pri- 
soners in a foreign land, and being so we ought to 
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countenance each other. I hope, that whenever I 
have need of your coéperation in this prison, you 
will afford it me.’ 

“* Ah, Monsieur,’ exclaimed the Frenchman in 
rapture, ‘vous avez bien raison; i faut que les 
étrangers se donnent la main dans ce - pays 
de barbares. Tenez, he added in a whisper, ‘if 
you have any plan for escaping, and require my 
assistance, 1 have an arm and a knife at your ser- 
vice, you may trust me, and that is more than you 
could any of these sacres gens ici.,’ glancing 
fiercely round at his fellow prisoners. 

*“** You appear to be no friend to Spain and the 
Spaniards,’ said I. ‘I conclude that you have ex- 
perienced injustice at their hands. For what have 
they immured you in this place ?” 

“** Pour rien du tout, c’est adire pour une baga- 
telle ; but what can you expect from such animals ? 
For what are you imprisoned! Did I not hear say 
for gipsyism and sorcery ?” 

“* Perhaps you are here for your opinions ?” 

** Ah, mon Dieu, non: je ne suis pas homme d 
semblable betise. Ihave no opinions. Je faisois 
mais ce mimporte; je me trouve 


161, ou je créve de faim.’ 


‘***T am sorry to see a brave man in such a dis- 
tressed condition,’ said I; ‘have you nothing to 
subsist upon beyond the prison allowance? Have 
you no friends ?” 

“* Friends in this country, you mock me; here 


one has no friends, unless one buy them. I am 
barsting with hunger: since I have been here, I 
have sold the clothes off my back, that I might 
eat, for the prison allowance will not support na- 
ture, and of half of that we are robbed by the 
Batu, as they called the barbarian of a governor. 
Les haillons which now cover me were given by 
two or three devotees who sometimes visit here. 
I would sell them if they would fetch aught. I 
have not a sous, and for want of a few crowns I 
shall be garroted within a month unless I can 
escape, though, as I told you before, I have done 
nothing, a mere bagatelle ; but the worst crimes in 
Spain are poverty and misery.’ 

“** T have heard you speak Basque ; are you from 
French Biscay ?” 

**¢T am from Bordeaux, Monsieur; but I have 
lived much on the Landes and in Biscay, travail- 
lant d mon metier. I see by your look that you 
wish to know my history. I shall not tell it you. 
It contains nothing that is remarkable. See, I have 
smoked out your cigar ; you may give me another, 
and add a dollar if you please, nous sommes crevés 
ici de faim. I would not say as much to a Spa- 
niard, but I have a respect for your countrymen; I 
know much of them! I have met them at Maida 
and the other place.”* 

*** Nothing remarkable in his history.’ Why, 
or J greatly err, one chapter of his life, had it been 

* Perhaps Waterloo. 





written, would have unfolded more of the wild and 
wonderful than fifty volumes of what are in general 
called adventures and hair breadth escapes by land 
and sea. A soldier! what a tale could that man 
have told of marches and retreats, of battles lost 
and won, towns sacked, convents plundered ; per- 
haps he had seen the flames of Moscow ascending 
to the clouds, and had ‘ tried his strength with na- 
ture in the wintry desert,’ pelted by the snow- 
storm, and bitten by the tremendous cold of Rus- 
sia: and what could he mean by plying his trade 
in Biscay and the Landes, but that he had been a 
robber in those wild regions, of which the latter is 
more infamous for brigandage and crime than any 
other part of the French territory! Nothing re- 
markable in his history! then what history in the 
world contains aught that is remarkable ? 

“T gave him the cigar and dollar; he received 
them, and then once more folding his arms, leaned 
back against the wall and appeared to sink gradu- 
ally into one of his reveries. I looked him in the 
face and spoke to him, but he did not seem either 
to hear or see me. His mind was perhaps wan- 
dering in that dreadful valley of the shadow, into 
which the children of earth, whilst living, occa- 
sionally find their way ; that dreadful region where 
there is no water, where hope dwelleth not, where 
nothing lives but the undying worm. The valley 
is the fac-simile of hell; and he who has entered 
it, has experienced here on earth for a time what 
the spirits of the condemned are doomed to suffer 
through ages without end. 

“* He was executed about a month from this time. 
The bagatelle for which he was confined was rob- 
bery and murder by the following strange device. 
In concert with two others, he hired a large house 
in an unfrequented part of the town, to which place 
he would order tradesmen to convey valuable arti- 
cles, which were to be paid for on delivery ; those 
who attended paid for their credulity with the loss 
of their lives and property. ‘Two or three had 
fallen into the snare. I wished much to have had 
some private conversation with this desperate man, 
and in consequence begged of the alcayde to allow 
him to dine with me in my own apartment ; where- 
upon Monsieur Basompierre, for so I will take the 
liberty of calling the governor, his real name 
having escaped my memory, took off his hat, and, 
with his usual smile and bow, replied in purest 
Castilian, ‘ English Cavalier, and I hope I may 
add friend, pardon me, that it is quite out of my 
power to gratify your request, founded, I have no 
doubt, on the most admirable sentiments of phi- 
losophy. Any of the other gentlemen beneath my 
care shall, at any time you desire it, be permitted 
to wait upon you in your apartment. I will ever 
go so far as to cause their irons, if irons they wear, 
to be knocked off in order that they may partake 
of your refection with that comfort which is seemly 
and convenient ; but to the gentleman in question 
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I must object ; he is the most evil disposed of the 
whole of this family, and would most assuredly 
breed a function either in your apartment or in the 
corridor, by an attempt to escape. Cavalier, me 
pesa, but I cannot accede to your request. But 
with respect to any other gentleman, I shall be 
most happy, even Balseiro, who, though strange 
things are told of him, still knows how to comport 
himself, and in whose behaviour there is something 
of formality and politeness, shall this day share 
your hospitality, if you desire it, Cavalier.’ 

‘Of Balseiro, I have already had occasion to 
speak in the former part of this narrative. He 
was now confined in an upper story of the prison, 
in a strong room, with several other malefactors. 
He had been found guilty of aiding and assisting 
one Pepe Candelas, a thief of no inconsiderable 
renown, in a desperate robbery perpetrated in open 
daylight upon no less a personage than the queen’s 
milliner, a Frenchwoman, whom they bound in her 
own shop, from which they took goods and money 
to the amount of five or six thousand dollars. Can- 
delas had already expiated his crime on the scaf- 
fold ; but Balseiro, who was said to be by far the 
worst ruffian of the two, had by dint of money, an 
ally which his comrade did not possess, contrived 
to save his own life; the punishment of death, to 
which he was originally sentenced, having been 
commuted to twenty years hard labor in the pre- 
sidio of Malaga. I visited this worthy, and con- 
versed with him for some time through the wicket 
of the dungeon. He recognized me, and reminded 
me of the victory which I had once obtained over 
him, in the trial of our respective skill in the crab- 
bed Gitano at which Sevilla the bull fighter was 
umpire. 

“Upon my telling him that I was sorry to see 
him in such a situation, he replied, that it was an 
affair of no matter of consequence, as within six 
weeks he should be conducted to the presidio, from 
which, with the assistance of a few ounces distri- 
buted amongst the guards, he could at any time es- 
cape. ‘ But whither would you flee?’ I demanded. 
‘Can I not flee to the land of the Moors?’ re- 
plied Balseiro, ‘or to the English in the camp of 
Gibraltar ; or, if I prefer it, cannot I return to this 
foro (city,) and live as I have hitherto done, chor- 
ing the gachos (robbing the natives ;) what is to 
hinder me? Madrid is large, and Balseiro has 
plenty of friends, especially among the lumias,’ 
(women) he added with a smile. I spoke to him 
of his ill-fated accomplice, Candelas, whereupon 
his face assumed a horrible expression. ‘1 hope 
he is in torment,’ exclaimed the robber. The 
friendship of the unrighteous is never of long dura- 
tion; the two worthies had, it seems, quarrelled 
in prison; Candelas having accused the other of 
bad faith and an undue appropriation to his own use 
of the corpus delicti in various robberies which 
they had committed in company. 








“T cannot refrain from relating the subsequent 
history of this Balseiro. Shortly after my own 
liberation, too impatient to wait until the presidio 
should afford him a chance of regaining his liberty, 
he, in company with some other convicts, broke 
through the roof of the prison and escaped. He 
instantly resumed his former habits, committing 
several daring robberies both within and without 
the walls of Madrid. I now come to his last, I 
may call it his master crime; a singular piece of 
atrocious villainy. Dissatisfied with the proceeds 
of street robbery and housebreaking, he deter- 
mined upon a bold stroke, by which he hoped to 
acquire money sufficient to support him in some 
foreign land in luxury and splendor. 

“ There was a certain comptroller of the queen’s 
household, by name Gabiria, a Basque by birth, and 
a man of immense possessions ; this individual had 
two sons, handsome boys, between twelve and four- 
teen years of age, whom I had frequently seen, 
and indeed conversed with, in my walks on the 
bank of the Manzanares, which was their favorite 
promenade. ‘These children, at the time of which 
I am speaking, were receiving their education at a 
certain seminary in Madrid. Balseiro, being well 
acquainted with the father’s affection for his chil- 
dren, determined to make it subservient to his own 
rapacity. He formed a plan, which was neither 
more nor less than to steal the children, and not to 
restore them to their parent until he had received 
an enormous ransom. ‘This plan was partly car- 
ried into execution; two associates of Balseiro, 
well dressed, drove up tothe door of the seminary, 
where the children were, and, by means of a forged 
letter, purporting to be written by the father, in- 
duced the schoolmaster to permit the boys to ac- 
company them for a country jaunt, as they pre- 
tended. About five leagues from Madrid, Balseiro 
had a cave in a wild unfrequented spot, between 
the Escurial and a village called Torre Lodones; 
to this cave the children were conducted, where 
they remained in durance under the custody of the 
two accomplices ; Balseiro in the mean time re- 
maining in Madrid for the purpose of conducting 
negotiations with the father. The father, how- 
ever, was a man of considerable energy, and in- 
stead of acceding to the terms of the ruffian, com- 
municated in a letter, instantly took the most vigo- 
rous measures for the recovery of his children. 
Horse and foot were sent out to scour the country, 
and in less than a week the children were found near 
the cave, having been abandoned by their keepers, 
who had taken fright on hearing of the decided 
measures which had been resorted to; they were, 
however, speedily arrested and identified by the 
boys as their ravishers. Balseiro perceiving that 


Madrid was becoming too hot to hold him, attempted 
to escape, but whether to the camp of Gibraltar 
or to the land of the Moor I know not; he was 
recognized, however, at a village in the neighbor- 
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hood of Madrid, and being apprehended, was forth- 
with conducted to the capital, where he shortly 
after terminated his existence on the scaffold, with 
his two associates ; Gabiria and his children being 
present at the ghastly scene, which they surveyed 
from a chariot at their ease. 

“ Such was the end of Balseiro, of whom I should 
certainly not have said so munch, but for the affair of 
the crabbed Gitano. Poor wretch! he acquired that 
species of immortality which is the object of the 
aspirations of many a Spanish-thief, whilst vapo- 
ring about in the patio, dressed in the snowy linen ; 
the rape of the children of Gabiria made him at 
once the pet of the fraternity. A celebrated rob- 
ber with whom I was subsequently imprisoned at 
Seville, spoke his eulogy in the following manner : 

“** Balseiro was a very good subject, and an 
honest man. He was the head of our family, Don 
Jorge ; nunca se ha visto su igaul, pity that he 
did not sack the parné (money,) and escape to the 
camp of the Moor, Don Jorge.’ ” 

Having now commenced a system of prosecu- 
tion against our zealous missionary, his labors be- 
gan to prosper in a wonderful manner. 

“The moon had arisen when we mounted our 
horses fo return to the village, and the rays of the 
beauteous luminary danced merrily on the rushing 
waters of the Tagus, silvered the plain over which 
we were passing, and bathed in a flood of bright- 
ness the bold sides of the calcareous hill of Villa- 
luenga and the antique ruins which crowned its 
brow. ‘ Why is that place called the Castle of Vil- 
laluenga?’ I demanded. 

“* From a village of that name, which stands on 
the other side of the hill, Don Jorge,’ replied the her- 
rador. ‘Vaya! it is a strange place, that castle: 
some say it was built by the Moors in the olden times, 
and some by the Christians when they first laid 
siege to Toledo. It is not inhabited now, save by 
rabbits, which breed there in abundance among the 
long grass and broken stones, and by eagles and 
vultures, which build on the tops of the towers; I 
eccasonally go there with my gun to shoot a rabbit. 
On a fine day, you may descry both Toledo and 
Madrid from it walls. I cannot say I like the 
place, it is so dreary and melancholy. The hill on 
which it stands is all of chalk, and is very difficult 
of ascent. I heard my grandame say that once, 
when she was a girl, a cloud of smoke burst from 
that hill, and that flames of fire were seen, just as 
if it contained a volcano, as perhaps it does, Don 
Jorge.’ 

“The grand work of Scripture circulation soon 
commenced in the Sagra. Notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, I rode about in all directions. 
It was well that heat agrees with my constitution, 
otherwise it would have been impossible to effect 
anything in this season, when the very arrieros 
frequently fall dead from their mules, smitten by a 
sun-stroke. I had an excellent assistant in Anto- 


nio, who disregarding the heat like myself, and 
afraid of nothing, visited several villages with re- 
markable success. ‘ Mon maitre,’ said he, ‘I wish 
to show you that nothing is beyond my capacity.’ 
But he who put the labors of us both to shame, was 
my host, Juan Lopez, whom it had pleased the 
Lord to render favorable to the cause. ‘ Don 
Jorge,’ said he, ‘10 guicro engancharme con usted 
(I wish to enlist with you;) I am a liberal, and a 
foe to superstition; I will take the field, and, if 
necessary, will follow you to the end of the world : 
Viva Ingalaterra ; viva el Evangélio.’ ‘Thus say- 
ing, he put a large bundle of Testaments into a 
satchel, and springing upon the crupper of his gray 
donkey, he cried, ‘ Arrhe Burra,’ and hastened 
away. I sat down to my journal. 

‘“‘ Ere I had finished writing, I heard the voice of 
the burra in the court-yard, and going out, I found 
my host returned. He had disposed of his whole 
cargo of twenty Testaments at the village of Var- 
gas, distant from Villa Seca aboutaleague. Eight 
poor harvest men, who were refreshing themselves 
at the door of a wine-house, purchased each a copy, 
whilst the village schoolmaster secured the rest for 
the little ones beneath his care, lamenting, at the 
same time, the great difficulty he had long expe- 
rienced in obtaining religious books, owing to their 
scarcity and extravagant price. Many other per- 
sons were also anxious to purchase Testaments, 
but Lopez was unable to supply them; at his de- 
parture, they requested him to return within a few 
days. 

“T was aware that I was playing rather a daring 
game, and that it was very possible that when I 
least expected it, I might be seized, tied to the tail 
of a mule, and dragged either to the prison of To- 
ledo or Madrid. Yet such a prospect did not dis- 
courage me in the least, but rather urged me to per- 
severe ; for at this time, without the slightest wish 
to magnify myself, I could say that I was eager to 
lay down my life for the cause, and whether a ban- 
dit’s bullet or the gaol fever brought my career to a 
close, was a matter of indifference to me; I was 
not then a stricken man: ‘ Ride on because of the 
word of righteousness,’ was my cry. 

“‘ The news of the arrival of the book of life soon 
spread like wild fire through the villages of the 
Sagra of Toledo, and wherever my people and my- 
self directed our course, we found the inhabitants 
disposed to receive our merchandise ; it was even 
called for where not exhibited. One night as I was 
bathing myself and horse in the ‘Tagus, a knot of 
people gathered on the bank, erying, ‘Come out of 
the water, Englishman, and give us books ; we have 
got our money in our hands.’ The poor creatures 
then held out their hands, filled with cuartos, a cop- 
per coin of the value of a farthing, but unfortunately 
I had no Testaments to give them. Antonio, how- 





ever, who was at a short distance, having exhibited 
one, it was instantly torn from his hands by the 
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people, and a scuffle ensued to obtain possession of 
it. It very frequently occurred, that the poor la- 
borers in the neighborhood, being eager to obtain 
Testaments, and having no money to offer us in ex- 
change, brought various articles to our habitation 
as equivalents; for example, rabbits, fruit and bar- 
ley, and I made a point never to disappoint them, 
as such articles were of utility either for our own 
consumption or that of the horses. 

“In Villa Seca there was a school, in which 
fifiy-seven children were taught the first rudiments 
of education. One morning the schoolmaster, a 
tall slim figure of about sixty, bearing on his head 
one of the peaked hats of Andalusia, and wrapped, 
notwithstanding the excessive heat of the weather, 
in a long cloak, made his appearance, and having 
seated himself, requested to be shown one of our 
books. Having delivered it to him, he remained 
examining it for nearly half an hour, without utter- 
ing a word. At last he laid it down with a sigh, 
and said that he should be very happy to purchase 
some of these books for his school, but from their ap- 
pearance, especially from the quality of the paper 
and binding, he was apprehensive that to pay for 
them would exceed the means of the parents of 
his pupils, as they were almost destitute of money, 
being poor laborers. He then commenced blaming 
the government, which he said established schools 
without affording the necessary books, adding that 
in his school there were but two books for the use 
of all his pupils, and these he confessed contained 
but little good. I asked him what he considered 
the Testaments wortht He said, ‘Sefior Cava- 
lier, to speak frankly, I have in other times paid 
twelve reals for books inferior to yours in every 
respect, but I assure you that my poor pupils would 
be utterly unable to pay the balf of that sum.’ I 
replied, ‘I will sell you as many as you please for 
three reals each. Iam acquainted with the poverty 
of the land, and my friends and myself, in affording 
the people the means of spiritual instruction, have 
no wish to curtail their seanty bread.’ He replied: 
‘ Bendito sea Dios,’ (dlessed be God) and could 
scarcely believe his ears. He instantly purchased 
a dozen, expending, as he said, all the money he 
possessed, with the exception of a few cuartos. 
The introduction of the word of God into the coun- 
try schools of Spain is therefore begun > and I hum- 
bly hope that it will prove one of those events 
which the Bible Society, after the lapse of years, 
will have most reason to remember with joy and 
gratitude to the Almighty. 

“ An old peasant is reading intheportico. Eigh- 
ty-four years have passed over his head, and he is 
almost entirely deaf; nevertheless, he is reading 
aloud the second of Matthew: three days since he 
bespoke a Testament, but not being able to raise 
the money, he has not redeemed it until the pre- 
sent moment. He has just brought thirty far- 
things; as I survey the silvery hair which over- 








shadows his sun-burnt countenance, the words of 
the song occurred to me, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace according to thy word, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ 

“T experienced much grave kindness and simple 
hospitality from the good people of Villa Seca du- 
ring my sojourn amongst them. I had at this time 
so won their hearts by the ‘ formality’ of my beha- 
vior and language, that I firmly believe they would 
have resisted to the knife any attempt which might 
have been made to arrest or maltreatme. He who 
wishes to become acquainted with the genuine 
Spaniard, must seek him not in sea-ports and large 
towns, but in lone and remote villages like those of 
the Sagra. There he will find all that gravity of 
deportment and chivalry of disposition which Cer- 
vantes is said to have sneered away : and there he 
will hear in every day conversation, those grandiose 
expressions, which, when met with in the romances 
of chivalry, are scoffed at as ridiculous exaggera- 
tions. 

*T had one enemy in the village—it was the 
curate. 

*“* The fellow is a heretic and a scoundrel,’ said 
he one day in the conclave. ‘ He never enters the 
church, and-is poisoning the minds of the people 
with his Lutheran books. Let him be bound and 
sent to Toledo, or turned out of the village at least.’ 

“*] will have nothing of the kind,” said the al- 
calde, who was said to be a Carlist. ‘If he has 
his opinions, I have mine too. He has conducted 
himself with politeness. Why should I interfere 
withhim?t He has been courteous to my daughter, 
and has presented her withavolume. Que viva! and 
with respect to his being a Lutheran, I have heard 
say that among the Lutherans there are sons of as 
good fathers as here. He appears to me a cabal- 
lero. He speaks well.’ 

“¢ There is no denying it,’ said the surgeon. 

“Who speaks so well?’ shouted the herrador. 
‘And who has more formality? Vaya! did he not 
praise my horse, ‘The flower of Spain?’ Did he 
not say, that in the whole of Ingalaterra there was 
not a better? Did he not assure me, moreover, that 
if he were to remain in Spain, he would purehase 
it, giving me my own price? Turn him out, in- 
deed! Is he not of my own blood? is he not fair- 
complexioned? Who shall turn him out when I, 
‘the one-eyed,’ say no. 

“ Tn connection with the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, I will now relate an anecdote not altogether 
divested of singularity. I have already spoken of 
the water-mill by the bridge of Azeca. I had 
formed an acquaintance with the tenant of this mill, 
who was known in the neighborhood by the name of 
Don Antero. One day, taking me into a retired 
place, he asked me, to my great astonishment, 
whether I would sell him a thousand Testaments 
at the price at which I was disposing of them to 
the peasantry ; saying, if 1 would consent he would 
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pay me immediately. In fact, he put his hand into 
his pocket, and pulled it out filled with gold ounces. 
I asked him what was his reason for wishing to 
make so considerable a purchase. Whereupon he 
informed me, that he had a relation in Toledo whom 
he wished to establish, and that he was of opinion 
that his best plan would be to hire him a shop there 
and furnish it with Testaments. I told him that 
he must think of nothing of the kind, as probably 
the books would be seized on the first attempt to 
introduce them into Toledo, as the priests and 
canons were much averse to their distribution. 

“He was not disconcerted, however, and said 
his relation could travel, as I myself was doing, and 
dispose of them to the peasants with profit to him- 
self. 1 confess I was inclined at first to accept his 
offer, but at length declined it, as I did not wish to 
expose a poor man to the risk of losing money, 
goods, and perhaps liberty and life. I was likewise 
averse to the books being offered to the peasantry 
at an advanced price, being aware that they could 
not affurd it, and the books, by such an attempt, 
would lose a considerable part of that influence 
which they then enjoyed; for their cheapness 
struck the minds of the people, and they considered 
it almost as much in the light of a miracle as the 
Jews the manna which dropped from heaven at the 
time they were famishing, or the spring which sud- 
denly gushed from the flinty rock to assuage their 
thirst in the wilderness. 

* At this time a peasant was continually passing 
and repassing between Villa Seca and Madrid, 
bringing us cargoes of Testaments on a burrico. 
We continued our labors until the greater part of 
the villages of the Sagra were well supplied with 
books, more especially those of Vargas, Coveja, 
Mocejon, Villaluenga, Villa Seca, and Yungler. 
Hearing at last that our proceedings were known 
at Toledo, and were causing considerable alarm, we 
returned to Madrid.” 

In 1838, the missionary returns again from En- 
gland to the scene of his labors. The first place 
at which he commenced operations, was at Coben- 
na, a small village near Madrid. ‘1 was dressed,” 
says he, “ in the fashion of the peasants in the neigh- 
borhood of Segovia, in Old Castile ; namely, I had 
on my head a species of leather helmet or mon- 
tera, with a jacket and trowsers of the same ma- 
terial. I had the appearance of a person between 
sixty and seventy years of age, and drove before 
me a borrico with a sack of Testaments lying across 
its back. On nearing the village, I met a genteel 
looking young woman leading a little boy by the 
hand; as I was about to pass her with the cus- 
tomary salutation of vaya usted con Dios, she 
stopped, and after looking at me for a moment, she 
said: ‘ Uncle (T%o,) what is that you have got on 
your borrico? Is it soap!” 

“* Yes,’ I replied ; ‘ it is soap to wash souls clean.’ 

“ She demanded what I meant ; whereupon I told 
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her that I carried cheap and godly books for sale. 
On her requesting to see one, I produced a copy 
from my pocket, and handed it to her. She in- 
stantly commenced reading with a loud voice, and 
continued so for at least ten minutes, occasionally 
exclaiming : ‘ Que lectura tan bonita, que lectura 
tan linda! What beautiful, what charming read- 
ing!’ At last, on my informing her that I was in 
a hurry and could not wait any longer, she said, 
‘true, true,’ and asked me the price of the book : 
I told her ‘ but three reals;’ whereupon she said, 
that though what I asked was very little, it was 
more than she could afford to give, as there was 
little or no money in those parts. I said I was 
sorry for it, but that I could not dispose of the 
books for less than I had demanded, and accord- 
ingly, resuming it, wished her farewell, and left her. 
I had not, however, proceeded thirty yards, when 
the boy came running behind me, shouting, out of 
breath; ‘ stop, uncle, the book! the book!’ Upon 
overtaking me, he delivered the three reals in cop- 
per, and seizing the Testament, ran back to her, 
who I suppose was his sister, flourishing the book 
over his head with great glee. 

“ On arriving at the village, I directed my steps 
to a house, around the door of which I saw several 
people gathered, chiefly women. On my display- 
ing my books, their curiosity was instantly aroused, 
and every person had speedily one in his hand, 
many reading aloud ; however, after waiting nearly 
an hour, I had disposed of but one copy, all com- 
plaining bitterly of the distress of the times, and 
the almost total want of money, though, at the same 
time, they acknowledged that the books were won- 
derfully cheap, and appeared to be very good and 
Christian-like. I was about to gather up my mer- 
chandise and depart, when on a sudden the curate 
of the place made his appearance. After having 
examined the books for some time with considera- 
ble attention, he asked me the price of a copy, and 
upon my informing him that it was three reals, he 
replied that the binding was worth more, and that 
he was much afraid that I had stolen the books, 
and that it was perhaps his :duty to send me to pri- 
son as a suspicious character; but added, that the 
books were good books, however they might be ob- 
tained, and concluded by purchasing two copies. 
The poor people no sooner heard their curate re- 
commend the volumes, than all were eager to secure 
one, and hurried here and there for the purpose of 
procuring money, so that between twenty and thirty 
copies were sold almost inaninstant. This adven- 
ture not only affords an instance of the power still 
possessed by the Spanish clergy over the minds of 
the people, but proves that such influence is not 
always exerted in a manner favorable to the main- 
tenance of ignorance and superstition. 

“Tn another village, on my showing a Testament 
to a woman, she said that she had a child at school 
for whom she should like to purchase one, but that 
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she must know first whether the book was calcu- 
lated to be of servicetohim. She then went away, 
and presently returned with the schoolmaster, fol- 
lowed by all the children under his care ; she then, 
showing the schoolmaster a book, inquired if it 
would answer for her son. The schoolmaster called 
her a simpleton for asking such a question, and said 
that he knew-the book well, and there was not its 
equal in the world (no hay otro en el mundo.) He 
instantly purchased five copies for his pupils, re- 
gretting that he had no more money, ‘ for if I had,’ 
said he, ‘I would buy the whole cargo.’ Upon 
hearing this,.the woman purchased four copies, 
namely, one for her living son, another for her de- 
ceased husband, a third for herself, and a fourth for 
her brother, whom she said she was expecting home 
that night from Madrid. 

“In this manner we proceeded, not, however, 
with uniform success. In some villages the people 
were so poor and needy that they literally had no 
money ; even in these, however, we managed to 
dispose of a few cepies in exchange for barley or 
refreshments. On entering one very small hamlet, 
Victoriane was stepped by the curate, who, on learn- 
ing what he carried, told him that unless he in- 
stantly departed, he would cause him to be impri- 
soned, and would write to Madrid in order to give 
information of what was going on. The excursion 
lasted about eight days. Immediately after my 
return, I despatched Victoriano to Caramanchel, a 
village at a short distance from Madrid, the only 
one towards the west which had not been visited 
last year. He stayed there about an hour, and dis- 
posed of twelve copies, and then returned, as he 
was exccedingly timid, and was afraid of being 
met by the thieves who swarm on that road in the 
evening.” 





SOLITARY CONTEMPLATIONS. 


EVENING. 
How sweet to stand ere the soft twilight closes, 
Upon some rock that beetles o’er a stream: 
Which oft meandering, in the distance loses, 
Amid the sedge, its faintly silver gleam. 


Here with yon slope, all forest-crowned before us, 
And meadows coursing to the flickering West, 
First from the groves list we the plaintive chorus, 

Led by the Whippoorwill’s repining breast. 


Here, the last fragrance from their petals breathing, 
Close with the night the incense-teeming flowers, 
Yet upward with their dying odor wreathing, 
Bear the last sigh of the departing hours. 


Now, not as when the noon-tide glare was streaming, 
Hushed are the myriad voices of the Day, 

The glow-worm is a-light, the stars out-beaming, 
And hist! the cricket’s merry roundelay. 


Fach star that struggles from that deep blue ether, 
Wakes into life some tiny friend below, 

Fach little viol mid the tangled heather, 
Breathes to its starry love a nightly vow. 


Vout. IX—62 


The glorious chariot of the sun descending, 
Hath left its traces in the tinted sky, 
In myriad forms the gorgeous colors blending, 
Still as they change grow dim, and fade, and die. 


First of the train, from out the western heaven, 
Starts the bright Hesper, welcoming the night, 

Her watching sisters, handmaids of the Even, 
From their far chambers tremble into sight. 


The low sweet voices of the night uprising, 
In chastened symphony salute the ear, 
The shadows clothe the hills, the vales despising, 
The moon’s full tide is poured, and night ts here. 
Baltimore, 1843. J. S. 5. 





MY SCHOOLMASTER ; 
OR, BLACKSTONE MADE EASY. 


Ten years of my life had rolled away, when, one 
beautiful morning, in the month of September, I 
was informed by my auat that she intended to send 
me that day to the only schoolmaster in the neigh- 
borhood, who lived about four miles from our resi- 
dence, and that I must at once prepare myself to go. 

Of the gentleman who kept the school, [ knew 
nothing, except that from one or two of my acquain- 
tances I had heard of his rigor in exacting disci- 
pline, and had once, at the village church, met with 
an opportunity of seeing his person. Before, how- 
ever, | was many months older, | had acquired that 
intimate acquaintance with all his ways and actions, 
both past and present, which a pupil only attains of 
his pedagogue, and this much about him I am 
ready to verify. He had been a lawyer in his 
youth, that is, hke hundreds of young men of that 
and the present day, he kad studied Jaw with the 
intention of following the practice ; but on becom- 
ing more fully acquainted with it, and finding that 
in this science appalling difficulties must be sur- 
mounted to obtain success, he prudently resolved 
to abandon it, for the more romantic but calum- 
niated occupation of school keeping. I say calum- 
niated, because this profession is abused and con- 
sidered somewhat degrading, when a second thought 
would convince any one of its nobleness and ele- 
vation. I do not mean to go into an eulogy upon 
schoolmasters, but merely to lament en passant, 
that their true value is so little considered and their 
influence over the rising generation so little appre- 
ciated. It will be my purpose now to mention one 
of the peculiarities which characterized his system 
of instruction, and exercised a great influence over 
me. 

My old schoolmaster, as I have said, had been a 
lawyer, and the study of that science had produced 
upon his mind the singular conviction, that law 
should apply to all bodies or societies on a small 
scale, as well as to nations : and the science of law, 





such as detailed by the learned Blackstone, he had 
discovered to be particularly applicable to his old- 
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field school. At this period of my life, I con- 
sidered study to be decidedly a humbug—a species 
of durance vile which my parents had undergone 
before me, (at least they said so,) and which, by a 
continuance of the same custom, was now to be 
endured by me. I need, therefore, scarcely say 
that the thermometer of my natural love and af- 
fection towards the human species fell considerably, 
when the scale came to be applied to that portion 
of the race denominated schoolmasters. But, as 
I had never been to a schoolmaster, though I had 
graduated under a schoolmistress, and having fre- 
quently heard my playmates relate, with a shud- 
der, some of his horrible flagellations and incar- 
cerations, I naturally viewed this potent personage 
with a religious awe—a holy horror—which was 
much increased by the imperturbable gravity of his 
appearance. It is no wonder, therefore, that I felt 
a little nervous at the arrival of the momentous 
day on which I was to be inducted into this temple 
of Minerva ; a temple which, as I afterwards found, 
had ample claims to be dedicated to many other 
of the gods and goddesses. 

A mysterious note, sealed and given me by my 
aunt, was the only passport that accompanied me 
down the long lane to the schoolhouse, which ap- 
peared to me to be indeed the broad road leading 
to destruction. I knocked timidly at the door—it 
was opened, and I went in. But, alas! as soon as 
I entered, I was horror-struck—my direst anticipa- 
tions were in a moment realized, and I beheld a 
boy much older than myself writhing in the arms 
of the schoolmaster, and undergoing the severest 
penalties of the law; or, as the boys called it, 
“ satisfying the execution.” The boys, taking ad- 
vantage of the din, were giggling and laughing; 
throwing playthings across the rvom in exchange 
for an apple; leaping over and tripping up one 
another, and luxuriating in all imaginable excesses. 
As for me, my head became dizzy—my vision 
failed, and I attempted to rush into the open air, 
and be free once more ; but the heavy door had 
swung to, and the elevated latch baffled all my 
feeble efforts to upraise it. Yes—I was a prisoner. 
Just at this moment, the stunning noise ceased. 
Its encouraging effect upon me was electrical. I 
looked round and beheld every one in his seat per- 
fecily still. ‘The storm had ceased—the roaring 
stream had again lapsed into the murmuring brook, 
and nothing was heard, save a monotonous and 
continual hum that fell upon my ear like the dis- 
tant moan of the spinning-wheel. I was startled 
from the stupor in which I had been thrown, by 
the voice of the schoolmaster, who had just per- 
ceived me, and was summoning me to place my- 
self within a convenient distance of his august 
personage ; Or, in his language, to be initiated at 
the bar of the court. I walked up without hesita- 
tion, knowing that my aunt had made all arrange- 
ments with him, and expecting a few inquiries as 


to my proficiency in the studies which are usually 
taaght, and on which I had bestowed some little 
attention. I accordingly caused the pictorial illus- 
trations of Europe, Asia and Africa to pass in in- 
stant review before my mind, not forgetting Lind- 
ley Murray’s definition of grammar, and scanning 
particularly the most ‘complex portions of the 
multiplication table. Judge of my surprise and dis- 
gust, when, instead of hearing a question pertinent 
to some of these, I was asked, in’ a sstentorian 
voice—* What is law?” Now, although like every 
body else in the world, I had heardsomething about 
the law and its vast powers, still I had serious 
misgivings as to my individual capacity to give a 
correct definition of the aforesaid science. I 
could see that the boys near me, compassionating 
my situation, were trying to tell me, and the whis- 
pered word—“ rulafaction”—fell distinctly on my 
ear; but, as I was profoundly ignorant of the 
meaning of any such word, | deemed it prudent to 
disregard it, and was fain to tell him J did not know. 
* Well, sir,” was the immediate reply, “the law 
is a rule of action prescribed by the supreme power 
in a state, commanding what is right, and prohibi- 
ting what is wrong.” This was delivered with 
the volubility of frequent repetition, and was im- 
mediately followed by these practical applications— 
“ Well, sir, am the supreme power; this school 
is the state, and this rule of action,” exhibiting a 
stout, flexible ferule, “ is?”—“‘the law,” answered 
I with confidence. “ Yes sir, right, very right; 
this is the law, and this is the way it acts’”—whack- 
ing it down emphatically upon the bench. All 
this was performed with a seriousness and gravity 
that would have put a judge to the blush, and was 
immediately followed in the same strain by an in- 
terrogatory, the answer of which I fondly flattered 
myself admitted of no doubt or cavil—* What is 
the greatest book that ever was written?” I an- 
swered with promptness, but with a reverence my 
aunt had impressed upon me—* the Bible.” ‘This 
staggered him, for he could neither deny nor gain- 
say it, but he plainly desired an answer like that 
to his first question—expressive of total ignorance. 
He was, therefore, compelled to modify his ques- 
tion, and asked me with more harshness of man- 
ner, * What is the next greatest book in the 
world?” This threw me again upon my haunches; 
but of all the books I had ever read, the claims of 
Parley’s Tales of Africa, and Mother Goose’s 
Melodies shone preéminently above all the rest. 
While, therefore, I was cautiously weighing these 
two, and the Lion Hunt of Parley and Peter Piper 
of the melodies were striving to work the ascen- 
dancy, I was startled by a direction, the purport of 
which was, that if I did not know I had better 
say so. I accordingly banished all thoughts of 
these delightful books and again plead total igno- 
rance. An answer, as before, was of course ex- 





pected ; but.it was too important to be trusted to 
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words only, without more tangible evidence of what 
ithe greatest book was. A large stone was there- 
fore produced, and I was asked what it was, and 
what was its color. I answered readily. ‘“ Yes, 
sir,” said he, “ stone-black, or black-stone; recollect 
that Blackstone is the greatest book that ever was 
written.” ‘ Now, sir,” added he, “ you know what 
law is; take care that you do not incur any of its 
penalties, forthe law is no respecter of persons, 
and every wrong hath its appropriate remedy.” 
Being ‘thus, edified and indoctrinated into the 
definition of laws a science with which I certainly 
had not expected to have any connexion, before 
entering the schoolhouse, I was led to my seat, 
and, after handing me a book, and pointing out a 
lesson, the schoolmaster left me to take up some 
other business. On taking my seat, and reflecting 
on what had passed, I began to think my school- 
master the strangest being in existence. I, how- 
ever, said nothing about his mode of treatment or 
examination, concluding that was the proper and 
customary way of managing matters, and charita- 
bly imputing my want of apprehension to my own 
inexperience. I had hardly begun to apply myself 
steadily to my book, before I had an opportunity 
of witnessing a practical operation of some of this 
scholastic law. It appeared, that one of the boys 
had taken and appropriated to his own use the 
grammar of another, for which, or rather for jus- 
tice, he now applied to the schoolmaster. ‘ Yes,” 
he replied, after the boy had stated the case, “ an 
action of trover and conversion will lie—here is 
the capias ad respondendum, a writ which lies 
to compel an appearance at the beginning of a 
suit—serve it on him to appear to-morrow at 
the called court—justitia fiat, ruat calum.” The 
boy seemed to understand the process perfectly, 
handed the slip of paper, which was the writ, to 
the offender, and returned to his seat. The case 
was docketed, and thus ended the matter for the 
present. But to me it was alla mystery, and I 
ventured to ask the one next to me the meaning of 
this seemingly farcical operation. My companion 
gave me a look, expressive at once of surprise 
and contempt for my ignorance, but went on to 
inform me that Humphrey Brown had brought an 
action of trover and conversion against Robert 
Hitesby, (for having found and converted to his 
own use,) and that one or the other would certainly 
receive a whipping to-morrow. I found out after- 
wards that the mode of conducting it was this: a 
writ was issued, summoning the offender or defen- 
dant to appear at the next court, and answer the 
charge. If he failed to come, judgment at once 
went against him by default, and he was inevitably 
flogged, unless some excellent reason was given 
for his absence. If he did come, the declaration 
was generally made out fictione legis, in imagina- 
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cases, the general issue or a denial of the charge, 
after which the master or the chancellor, as he had 
now become, decided the case according to the 
evidence—that is, in the manner that best suited 
his inclination. If it went against the defendant, 
he was to make satisfaction, and receive a certain 
number of stripes ; if against the plaintiff, the law 
(being the said ferule) inflicted costs, which was 
five stripes in all cases. , 

All these things excited my curiosity to the 
utmost, and eagerly did I await the approaching 
day to witness the called court and its operations. 
I found that this singular phenomenon a school- 
master had introduced into his school, was what I 
afterwards discovered to be the regular practice of 
the courts; having divided the causes into criminal 
and civil—and instituted two courts—the common 
law and the chancery or equity, of which he was 
respectively both judge and chancellor. He con- 
trived, however, to bring most of the cases under 
chancery jurisdiction, whether in violation of actual 
custom or not, because in that court he was saved 
the trouble of a jury, and it would have been too 
great a violation of all precedent to have proceeded 
at common law without the intervention of a jury. 
Besides, in chancery, he delivered his decrees 
without any reserve; for he liked a summary pro- 
cess, and after the decree was pronounced, would 
issue execution, and serve and execute it himself, 
which invariably ended in his chastising somebody. 
He, therefore, combined in his own person the 
chancellor, judge, jury, sheriff, and executioner, 
and “ satisfying the execution” seemed always to 
give him the greatest pleasure; a process, for which 
we all, jointly and severally, entertained the most 
thorough and unmitigated disgust. 

This singular man was remarkably tall, being 
nearly seven feet in height,—he always wore a suit 
of rusty black,—possessed an eye as cold and 
piercing as a rattlesnake’s—and his arms, which 
were of surpassing length, played about horizon- 
tally in their sockets, like the feelers of a polypus. 
He was never known to smile, and his features 
possessed a fixedness and rigidity which was the 
same under all situations and circumstances. ‘The 
imaginary circle, described by the end of his mid- 
dle finger during a revolution of his arm, he de- 
nominated the bar of the common law court, and 
any person standing within that line was said to be 
at the bar of the court. In one corner of the room, 
a space about four feet square, was partitioned off 
by a number of bars, forming a lattice work, which 
he used to tell each new scholar was the place for 
holding his court of chancery—so called, he would 
add, from cancelli—bars, placed crosswise to keep 
off the crowd, and not as Lord Coke saith from 
cancellarius—the lord chancellor. Against the 
wall, in a conspicuous part of the room, hung a 





tion, and the cause brought for trial, when the de- 
fendant pleaded anything he chose; but, in most 





code of crimes with their respective punishments 
annexed, varying in degree according to the hein- 
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ousness of the offence, of which, to his credit be 
it said, the crime of telling a lie, or perjury, as it 
was styled, was deemed the must unpardonable ; 
insomuch, that the punishment adjudged proper, 
and placed opposite on the list, was the dreadful 
word—“ outlawry ;” which, being interpreted, meant 
everlasting and eternal expulsion from the school. 
But the punishments varied with the character of 
the offences—some of which were standing on one 
foot and holding up the other—being compressed 
against the wall with your face towards it—and 
wearing a balland chain. This code he occasion- 
ally revised, being himself the law-giver and su- 
preme power, and possessing, as he frequently told 
us, the royal prerogative of being incapable of 
committing any wrong. 

The next day, being the day for the called court, 
I watched with great interest, looking anxiously 
for this monster to appear; for, as to what sort of 
a thing this court might be, my ideas were exceed- 
ingly indefinite, and 1 scarcely knew whether to 
consider it as something corporeal or incorporeal. 
Every thing passed off in regular order—that is, 
the lessons were prepared and recited as in other 
schoels—the playtime came and ended, and my 
nervousness at the mention of the court began 
gradually to wear off. I began to suspect that it 
was alla joke at last; but then the seriousness 
with which the boys had spoken of it during play- 
time, and the total absence of anything like jest 
about the countenance of the pedagogue, banished 
the thought from my mind. The day wore on, and 
the evening sun was fast verging towards the hori- 
zon—the cattle without were slowly wending their 
way homeward—and the soothing silence which 
prevailed was only occasionally broken by the dis- 
tant bark of the watch-dog, as he roused himself to 
enter on his nightly vigils. All around bespoke 
peace and quiet. I was sitting with my back to 
the school, charmed with the scene, and in the 
revery dreaming of home and happiness, when 
suddenly the school, in whieh silence had reigned, 
gave forth a slight rustle—like the woods momen- 
tarily fanned by the passing breeze. The previ- 
ous quiet had been such that this disturbed me; 
and, on looking around, I immediately perceived 
the teacher slowly elevating himself to his full 
height, when, like the statue of Memnon, he im- 
mediately gave forth these remarkable sounds: 
** Oyez—oyez—oyez—silence is commanded on the 
pain of imprisonment, whilst the honorable judge 
of this court is sitting—all persons having busi- 
ness in this court draw near, and if any have a plea 
to enter, or a suit to prosecute, let them come forth, 
and they shall be heard—God save the supreme 
power in the state.” 

* First case on the docket,” he continued, “ su- 
preme power against Sommerville—assault and 
battery—action on the case for damages—action 
brought by supreme power, Josiah Thundercut,” 


for that was his name, “ counsel for the plaintiff— 
let the parties appear at the bar of the court ;” but 
the parties were already there, having long ago 
learnt by bitter experience the penalties of a non- 
appearance. Now, this case had arisen in the fol- 
lowing manner. During the play-time of some 
preceding day a difficulty had arisen between two 
boys by the names of Hill and Sommerville, which, 
agreeably to the ninth article of the juvenile code 
of honor, had been settled by a regular fisticuff. 
Unfortunately, the master had witnessed it, and 
thereby rendered all hope of evasion or escape 
utterly impossible. In other schools, such as I 
afterwards attended, immediate chastisement would 
have been inflicted on the offender, and the matter 
dropped; but here it was different : a considerable 
time (the law’s delay) had to elapse before any no- 
tice could be taken of it, and then, in cold blood, 
after the subject had been nearly forgotten, the 
offender was to receive punishment ; or, as the 
master termed it, Sommerville, the defendant, 
having incurred the penalties, was now to receive 
the pains of the law—that memorable and justly 
despised ferule, which, as he told us over and over 
again, not only commanded what was right, but 
prohibited what was wrong. Such being the state 
of affairs, he proceeded to state, that this was “a 
case of battery which, according to the great Black- 
stone, is the unlawful beating of another, and is 
liable to two actions, one at the suit of the supreme 
power, the other at the suit of the party injured. 
The latter having failed to prosecute, the former re- 
ceives damages’’—whereupon having delivered all 
this in a rapid, monotonous tone, similar to that in 
which he had pronounced the opening benediction 
of the court, judgment was forthwith entered up— 
the execution issued and satisfied, and the parties 
discharged from custody—all of which was done in 
the short space of about three minutes. Many 
other actions were heard and dispatched, occupying 
an incredibly small degree of time; but these had 
arisen from circumstances which transpired before 
I had become a scholar, and 1 felt the most inte- 
rest in the trover and conversion case, which had 
been docketed the day before, and was about to be 
tried. In this case, the parties were summoned as 
before, and the plaintiff informed by the teacher 
(for probably the hundredth time,) that here an 
action, either of detinue or trover, would lie; the 
first to recover the identical thing lost or detained ; 
the second to recover its equivalent in damages, 
together with the costs—adding, interrogatively, 
that it was optional with him to have either action 
he preferred. ‘To this the plaintiff replied, that an 
“accord,” had taken place, and the book been 
delivered—* whereby,” said the judge, ‘* judgment 
goes against you, Hitesby, for the costs only. So 
saying, he forthwith inflicted the five stripes upon 





the defendant, and the parties were discharged. 
Thus he proceeded through all the cases on the 
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docket, which gave rise, according to their different 
natures, to all kinds of actions, in all of which the 
offence had only to be made out and proved, and 
then the punishment assigned by the code was 
forthwith inflicted. 

‘Thus were cases continually arising, which were 
always docketed for the next court, or for the suc- 
ceeding one, if the parties for any good cause were 
then absent. The details of these courts were 
similar to that just described, except that the suits 
and corresponding actions constantly varied through 
nuisance, trespass, waste, &c., insomuch that the 
part of Blackstone relating to actions, was in a 
short period completely gone through with. I 
shall, therefore, report one more case only, which 
was the last of note that occurred before I left the 
school. Mr. Thundercut had a favorite cat which 


he usually kept near his person, and who, recipro- | 


cating the attachment, established her lodgings at 
his feet, having acquired, by long practice, a happy 
dexterity in maintaining her position, and yet 
avoiding the eccentric and dangerous evolutions to 
which his pedal extremities seemed sometimes to 
be involuntarily subjected. Now, although we had 
never been told so, each of us had an innate pre- 
sentiment, that, under existing circumstances, to 
harm that cat would be productive of consequences 
of a serious, and perhaps melancholy nature. Puss, 
therefore, enjoyed a religious exemption from all 
the thousand ills that other cats fall heir to, except 
that once a new and mischievous pupil cropped her 
ears; this, however, was soon passed over, the 
master being unable, even by the most liberal con- 
struction of Blackstone, to make it out a case of— 
“mayhem.” But one day an unlucky stone, thrown 
by a large and strong boy, shattered puss’ head to 
atoms ; thus, at a blow, scattering to the four winds 
the nine lives with which the feline tribe are said 
to beendowed. Play-time ended. The bell rang, 
and all were in their places except the cat and the 
offender. On missing them, and learning the facts 
of the case, the master forthwith went into the 
yard, and returned with the mutilated body of his 
beloved cat. Sorrow was not depicted on his coun- 
tenance :—regret did not agitate a muscle, but 
slowly raising the animal by the tail and viewing 
it attentively for some time, he at last exclaimed— 
“Felony! by all the sages of the law.” This 
crime, he told us, if aceidentally committed, was 
a case of cat-slaughter, and if purposely, absolute 
murder. He decided that it was a crime of such 
magnitude that it ought to be tried by a jury, and 
on the next day we saw entered on the penal code— 
* for killing a cat—two hundred and fifty stripes 
and three days incarceration.” The offender, how- 
ever, never returned, and thus the demands of the 
law went for once unsatisfied. 


This will serve as a specimen of the course of 


discipline pursued by this original pedagogue, and 


ticularly severe, but it was not so. All you had to 
do was to bring no false actions, and take care that 
no true ones were brought against you : for, in the 
first case, you suffered costs, and in the last you 
satisfied the execution. The most beneficial result 
was the suppression of all kinds of crime, the dread 
of the formal process of the courts, and the cer- 
tainty of punishment being sufficient to deter the 
most hardy. Certain it is, that I have never since 
met with a schoolmaster who pursued this novel 
plan of discipline. M. 





MEDITATIONS OF A CONVICT. 
“ Pindarum quisquis studet emulari,” &c. 


The writer of the subjoined parody neither fears the un- 
happy fate denounced by the poet on those who should 
seek to rival the Theban Bard, nor hopes for the distin- 
guished honor attending the downfall of Pheton. Far be 
from him the presumptuous thought of emulating the Bri- 
tish Pindar. His utmost hope is to follow, though at an 
immeasurable distance. 

Te sequor, O Graig, gentis decus! inquetuis nunc 

Fixa pedum pono pressis vestigia signis 

Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem 

Quod te imitare aveo. Quid enim contendat hirundo 
Cycnis? 

Like a true devotee, he looks only to the glory of his idol, 
content to shine in a borrowed light; or, if dark and ray- 
less, to set off by contrast the lustre of that unapproacha- 
ble luminary whom all may be excused for admiring, though 
none may hope to rival. 


The prison bell hath ceased its sullen din ; 
The turnkey doubly bolts my dreary cell ; 
The sentries now their nightly rounds begin ; 

And leave me to myself to think—of H-ll. 


Fades the retiring lamp-light from my eye, 

And all around, a cheerless silence reigns ; 
Save where low hums, the web-entangled fly ; 

Or neighboring convict shakes his weary chains. 


Save that from yonder pile of mouldy earth, 

The chirping cricket trolls her tiresome lay : 
No dread of justice mars her noisy mirth, 

Nor deeds of blood upon her conscience weigh. 


Within these massive walls, on the damp ground, 
Strewed o’er with straw in many a ridgy heap, 
Like me, in ignominious fetters bound, 
The doomed ere now, have vainly courted sleep. 


The thought of blood-hound opening on their flight ; 
The dreadful workings of a guilty heart ; 

The dream of mocking fiend, or pale-faced sprite ; 
Oft, from their broken slumbers, made them start. 


For them, no more shall peaceful dwellings burn, 
Nor filthy slattern midnight meals prepare ; 

No goaler haste to greet his guest’s return, 
Nor search his purse the envied gold to share, 


Oft did the window to their crowbar yield ; 
Their master key, the stubborn door obeyed ; 
How jocund from the till, their purse they filled ! 
How fell the watch beneath their sturdy blade ! 


Let not ambition mock their vulgar guile,— 





it may, at the first glance, seem to have been par- 


Ignoble deeds and destiny obscure ; 
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Nor conquering chiefs disdainfully revile 
Felons less deeply stained with human gore. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
Nor aught that vanity or vice e’er gave, 

Can gleam of comfort shed on death’s dark hour : 
No ray of glory penetrates the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, their abject fate despise, 

If memory o’er their bones no trophy raise,— 
White pyramids o’er mightier villains rise, 

And lying epitaphs record their praise. 


Can fulsome eulogy, tno’ carved on stone, 
Give infamy a place on Honor’s roll ? 

Can wealth, or rank, for sinful deeds atone ? 
Or screen from punishment, the forfeit soul ? 


Perhaps on yonder tottering bench was laid 
Some heart once pregnant with demoniac ire ; 
Hands, that the pirate banner might have sway’d, 

Or slumbering cities wrapt in midnight fire. 


But passion’s fitful gust their barque did veer, 

Fraught with the spoils of crime, from wisdom’s chart, 
Stern destiny cut short their mad career, 

And stilled the restless throbbings of their heart. 


Full many a grub, his embryo wing bemoiled 
By his own muck, in frosty fetters lies ; 

Full many a serpent, quick for vengeance coiled, 
Turps on himself his poisoned fang and dies. 


Some village Burr with rage of conquest blind ; 
Who on to plunder led his lawless mob : 

Some ungorged Robespierre may here have pined ; 
Some Hastings nabbed in pilfering a fob. 


Bright corps of glistening bayonets to command ; 
The groans of mangled armies to despise ; 

To scatter ruin o’er a smiling land ; 
And read their triumphs in a nation’s eyes ; 


Their lot forbade : but circumscribed alone 

Their growing crimes, for virtues they had none, 
Doomed those to gibbets who had gained a throne 

By slaughtering thousands where they murdered one ; 


Doomed them the pains of poverty to bear; 
To stifle pity and encounter shame ; 

While conscience gnawed the heart, gay smiles to wear, 
And carry to their death’s a tainted name. 


Far from the raging battle’s nobler strife, 
Their vulgar wishes never learned to stray ; 
Amid the tamer scenes of civil life, 
They kept the reckless tenor of their way. 


Brutal their deeds, as brutal was their doom ; 

Swung high like larcinous curs ’twixt earth and sky : 
Rank on their shallow graves the thistles bloom, 

Nor do their bleaching bones awake a sigh. 


Their names ; their crimes; the tying of the noose ; 
Their dire contortions ; how they gasp’d for breath ; 

Jn youthful hearts a wholesome dread infuse, 
Warning to shun the malefactor’s death. 


For, who in brute forgetfulness so sunk, 
Thinks of the felon’s suffocating pains ; 
Of buzzards feasting on his ghastly trunk ; 
Nor feels the blood quick curdling in his veins ? 


With vain regrets the h-Il-doomed bosom heaves ; 
Without a ray of hope the wretch expires : 

And torments feels, ere yet this world he leaves, 
Foretasie of h-ll’s anticipated fires. 





For thee who soon must join the unhonor’d dead, 
In the dark grave thy final doom to wait ; 

If here, by philanthropic spirit led, 
Some future Howard should inquire thy fate ; 


Haply thy weather-beaten guard may say ; 
“‘ Oft at his grating have we seen his form, 
“ His red eye flashing back the lightning’s ray, 
“ And bosom bared in mockery of the storm. 


“There morn and noon, high raised on crazy bench, 
‘* Whose want of legs fantastic props supply, 

“ His fettered hands in fury would he clench, 
“ And svowl upon the sentry passing by. 


“ Now talking loud, now grinnifig a8 in jest, 

“ Or muttering horrid curses, would he stand ; 
“ Now drooping sad, as by remorse opprest ; 

“ Now wan, aghast, as tho’ by fear unmanned. 


“One eve we missed his dark and withering scowl ; 
“ No curse wes muttered from his impious throat ; 
“ Nor echoed he the watch-dog’s midnight howl, 
“ Nor mocked at morn the cock’s enlivening note, 


“ Slow rose the day to view the dismal wretch,— 
“ A suicide congealing in his gore ; 

“« Enter and read, if thou canst read, the sketch, 
* Chalked by his hand behind his prison door.” 


SKETCH. 


Here once a restless murderer laid his head,— 
A wretch to guilt and infamy well known ; 

Fair virtue on his heart no beam e’er shed, 
And Satan early marked him for his own. 


Foul were his passions, and his soul severe ; 
Heaven did a penalty as direful send : 

He who to other’s sorrows gave no tear, 
Found in his dying hour no pitying friend. 


’ No farther seek his evil deeds to know, 
', Nor trace his sufferings to their dread abode ; 
There must he dwell in never ending woe, 
By man unpitied, unforgiven of God. 





HARPERS’ FAMILY LIBRARY. 
NO. VI. 
“SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON.” 


This is one of the most popular specimens of 
Naval Biography that the language affords. There 
is more in the character of Lord Collingwood to 
love and to admire; more of those beautiful, moral 
traits, which shine with so pure and so happy a 
light from those in high stations. Nelson’s moral 
character will not bear close inspection. He is 
the bold, dashing warrior and thorough-bred sea- 
man, whose chief delights were summed up in the 
sailor’s toast of ‘‘ Women, war, and wine.” ‘“*When 
you doubt, fight,” was Nelson’s rule; and this 
maxim led him into the battle of Copenhagen, one 
of the most grand and imposing naval engagements 
afforded in the annals of Great Britain. This ac- 
tion was fought by Nelson, contrary to orders. 
Had he not won it, he would, no doubt, have been 
hung. He knew this, and it weighed upon him 
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until the affair was decided ; in the hottest of the 
fight, and when the result was somewhat uncer- 
tain, he was heard to say—* Well, I have fought 
contrary to orders and shall perhaps be hanged ;” 
a pleasing reflection certainly for a hero! 

“ Great actions,” says Southey in his thrilling 
account of this engagement, “‘ whether military or 
naval, have generally given celebrity to the scenes 
from whence they are denominated ; and thus petty 
villages, and capes, and bays, known only to the 
coasting trader, become associated with mighty 
deeds, and their Names are made conspicuous in 
the history ofthe world. Here, however, the 
scene was every way worthy of the drama. The 
political importance of the Sound is such, that 
grand objects are not needed there to impress the 


capitals of Europe; visible, with its stately spires, 
far off. Amid these magnificent objects, there are 
some which possess a peculiar interest for the re- 
collections which they call forth. The Isle of 
Huen, a lovely domain, about six miles in circum- 
ference, had been the munificent gift of Frederick 
the Second to Tycho Brahe. It has higher shores 
than the near coast of Zealand, or than the Swe- 
dish coast in that part. Here most of his discove- 
ries were made ; and here the ruins are to be seen 
of his observatory, and of the mansion where he 
was visited by princes ; and where, with a princely 
spirit, he received and entertained all comers from 
all parts, and promoted science by his liberality, as 
well as by his labors. Elsinore is aname familiar 
to English ears, being inseparably associated with 


imagination ; yet is the channel full of grand and| Hamlet, and one of the noblest works of human 


interesting objects, both of art and nature. 


This | genius. 


Cronenburg had been the scene of deeper 


passage, which Denmark had so long eonsidered| tragedy: here Queen Matilda was confined, the 
as the key of the Baltic, is, in its narrowest part,| victim of a foul and murderous court intrigue. 
about three miles wide ; and here the city of Elsi-| Here, amid heart-breaking griefs, she found con- 


nore is situated; except Copenhagen, the most) solation in nursing her infant. 


flourishing of the Danish towns. 


Here she took her 


Every vessel | everlasting leave of that infant, when, by the inter- 


which passes lowers her top-gallant-sails, and pays| ference of England, her own deliverance was ob- 
toll at Elsinore; a toll, which is believed to have|tained; and, as the ship bore her away from a 
had its origin in the consent of the traders to that| country, where the venial indiscretions of youth 
sea, Denmark taking upon itself the charge of con-| and unsuspicious gayety had been so cruelly pun- 
structing lighthouses, and erecting signals, to mark | ished, upon these towers she fixed her eyes, and 
the shoals and rocks from the Cattegat to the|stood upon the deck, obstinately gazing towards 
Baltic: and they, on their part, agreeing that all| them till the last speck had disappeared. 


ships should pass this way, in order that all might 


“The Sound being the only frequented entrance 


pay their shares; none from that time using the/ to the Baltic, the great Mediterranean of the North, 
passage of the Belt ; because it was not fitting that| few parts of the sea display so frequent a naviga- 


they who enjoyed the benefit of the beacons in| tion. 


In the height of the season not fewer than a 


dark and stormy weather, should evade contribu-| hundred vessels pass every four-and-twenty hours, 


ting to them in fair seasons and summer nights. 


for many weeks in succession: but never had so 


Of late years, about ten thousand vessels had an-| busy or so splendid a scene been exhibited there as 
nually paid this contribution in time of peace.|on this day, when the British fleet prepared to force 
Adjoining Elsinore, and at the edge of the penin-|that passage, where, till now, all ships had veiled 


sular promontory, upon the nearest point of land | their topsails to the flag of Denmark. 


The whole 


to the Swedish coast, stands Cronenburg Castle,| force consisted of fifty-one sail of various descrip- 


bujlt after Tycho Brahe’s design; a magnificent|tions; of which sixteen were of the line. 


The 


pile—at once a palace, and fortress, and state-pri-| greater part of the bomb and gun vessels took their 
son, with its spires and towers, and battlements| stations off Cronenburg Castle, to cover the fleet ; 


and batteries. 


the side of a hill. 


On the left of the strait is the old| while others on the larboard were ready to engage 
Swedish city of Helsinburg; at the foot, and on| the Swedish shore. 


The Danes, having improved 


To the north of Helsinburg the | every moment which ill-timid negotiation and baf- 


shores are steep and rocky; they lower to the) fling weather gave them, had lined their shore with 
south, and the distant spires of Landscrona, Lund,| batteries; and as soon as the Monarch, which was 
and Malmore are seen in the flat country. The/the leading ship, came abreast of them, a fire was 
Danish shores consist partly of ridges of sand ; but} opened from about a hundred pieces of cannon and 
more frequently they are diversified with corn-| mortars: our light vessels immediately, in return, 


fields, meadows, slopes, and are covered with rich| opened their fire upon the castle. 


Here was all 


wood and villages and villas, and summer palaces! the pompous circumstance, and exciting reality of 
belonging to the king and the nobility, and deno-| war, without its effects; for this ostentatious dis- 
ting the vicinity of a great capital. The isles of| play was but a bloodless prelude to the wide and 
Huen, Statholm, and Amak, appear in the widen-| sweeping destruction which was soon to follow. 
ing channel; and at the distance of twenty miles| The enemies’ shot fell near enough to splash the 


from Elsinore, stands Copenhagen, in full view 





;| water on board our ships: not relying upon any 


the best city of the north, and one of the finest! forbearance of the Swedes, they meant to have 
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kept the midchannel; but, when they perceived 
that not a shot was fired from Helsingburg, and 
that no batteries were to be seen on the Swedish 
shore, they inclined to that side, so as completely 
to get out of reach of the Danish guns. ‘The un- 
interrupted blaze which was kept up from them till 
the fleet had passed, served only to exhilarate our 
sailors, and afford them matter for jest, as the shot 
fell in showers a full cable’s length short of its des- 
tined aim. <A few rounds were returned from some 
of our leading ships till they perceived its inutility ; 
this, however, occasioned the only bloodshed of the 
day, some of our men being killed and wounded by 
the bursting of a gun. As soon as the main body 
had passed, the gun vessels followed, desisting 
from their bombardment, which had been as inno- 
cent as that of the enemy ; and, about midday, the 
whole fleet anchored between the island of Huen 
and Copenhagen. Sir Hyde, with Nelson, Ad- 
miral Graves, some of the senior captains, and the 
commanding officers of the artillery and the troops, 
then proceeded in a lugger, to reconnoitre the ene- 
my’s means of defence ; a formidable line of ships, 
radeaus, pontoons, galleys, fireships, and gun-boats, 
flanked and supported by extensive batteries, and 
occupying, from one extreme point to the other, an 
extent of nearly four miles. 

_ “ A council of war was held in the afternoon. It 
was apparent that the Danes could not be attacked 
without great difficulty and risk ; and some of the 
members of the council spoke of the number of 
the Swedes and the Russians whom they should 
afterward have to engage, as a consideration which 
ought to be borne in mind. Nelson, who kept 
pacing the cabin, impatient as he ever was of any 
thing which savored of irresolution, repeatedly 
said, ‘ The more numerous the better; I wish they 
were twice as many,—the easier the victory, de- 
pend on it.” The plan upon which he had deter- 
mined, if ever it should be his fortune to bring a 
Baltic fleet to action, was, to attack the head of 
their line, and confuse their movements. ‘ Close 
with a Frenchman,’ he used to say, ‘ but out-ma- 
neeuvre a Russian.’ He offered his services for 
the attack, requiring ten sail of the line, and the 
whole of the smaller craft. Sir Hyde gave him 
two more line-of-battle. ships than he asked, and 
left every thing to his judgment. 

“The enemy’s force was not the only, nor 
the greatest, obstacle with which the British fleet 
had to contend : there was another to be overcome, 
before they could come in contact with it. The 
channel was little known, and extremely intricate ; 
all the buoys had been.removed, and the Danes con- 
sidered this difficulty as almost insuperable, think- 
ing the channel impracticable for so large a fleet. 
Nelson ii::nself saw the soundings made, and the 
buoys laid down, boating it upon this exhausting 
service, day and night, till it was effected. When 
this was done, he thanked God for having enabled 








him to get through this difficult part of his daty. 
‘It had worn him down,’ he said, ‘and was infi- 
nitely more grievous to him than any resistance 
which he could experience from the enemy.’ 

“ At the first council of war, opinions inclined to 
an attack from the eastward : but the nextday, the 
wind being southerly, after a second examination 
of the Danish position, it was determined to attack 
from the south, approaching in the manner which 
Nelson had suggested in his first thoughts. On 
the morning of the Ist of April, the whole fleet re- 
moved to an anchorage within two leagues of the 
town, and off the N. W. end of the Middle Ground : 
a shoal lying exactly before the town, at about 
three quarters of a mile distance, and extending 
along its whole sea front. The King’s Channel, 
where there is deep water, is between this shoal 
and the town; and here the Danes had arranged 
their line of defence, as near the shore as possible ; 
nineteen ships and floating batteries, flanked at the 
end nearest the town by the Crown Batteries, which 
were two artificial islands, at the mouth of the har- 
bor—most formidable works ; the larger one having, 
by the Danish account, sixty-six guns ; but, as Nel- 
son believed, eighty-eight. The fleet having an- 
chored, Nelson, with Riou, in the Amazon, made 
his last examination of the ground; and about one 
o'clock, returning to his own ship, threw out the 
signal to weigh. It was received with a shout 
throughout the whole division; they weighed with 
a light and favorable wind : the narrow channel be- 
tween the island of Saltholm and the Middle Ground 
had been accurately buoyed ; the small craft point- 
ed out the course distinctly; Riou led the way ; 
the whole division coasted along the outer edge of 
the shoal, doubled its farther extremity, and an- 
chored there off Draco Point, just as the darkness 
closed—the headmost of the enemy’s line not being 
more than two miles distant. The signal to pre- 
pare for action had been made early in the evening ; 
and, as his own anchor dropped, Nelson called out, 
‘TI will fight them the moment I have a fair wind.’ 
It had been agreed that Sir Hyde, with the remain- 
ing ships, should weigh on the following morning, 
at the same time as Nelson, to menace the Crown 
Batteries on his side, and the four ships of the 
line which lay at the entrance of the arsenal; and 
to cover our own disabled ships as they came out 
of action. 

** The Danes, meantime, had not been idle: no 
sooner did the guns of Cronenburg make it known 
to the whole city that all negotiation was at an end, 
that the British fleet was passing the Sound, and 
that the dispute between the two crowns must now 
be decided by arms, than a spirit displayed itself 
most honorable to the Danish character. All ranks 
offered themselves to the service of their country ; 
the university furnished a corps of twelve hundred 
youths, the flower of Denmark : it was one of those 
emergencies in which little drilling or discipline is 
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necessary to render courage available; they had 
nothing to learn but how to manage the guns, and 
day and night were employed in practising them. 
When the movements of Nelson’s squadron were 
perceived, it was known when and where the at- 
tack was:to be expected, and the line of defence 
was manned indiscriminately by soldiers, sailors, 
and citizens. Had not the whole attention of the 
Danes been directed to strengthen their own means 
of defence, they might most materially have an- 
noyed the invading squadron, and, perhaps, frus- 
trated the impending attack; for the British ships 
were crowded in an anchoring ground of little ex- 
tent: it was calm, so that mortar-boats might have 
acted against them to the utmost advantage; and 
they were within range of she]ls from Amak Island. 
A few fell among them ; but the enemy soon ceased 
to fire. It was learned afterwards, that, fortunately 
for the fleet, the bed of the mortar had given way ; 
and the Danes either could not get it replaced, or, 
in the darkness, lost the direction. 

“This was an awful night for Copenhagen, far 
more so than for the British fleet, where the men 
were accustomed to battle and victory, and had 
none of those objects before their eyes which ren- 
der death terrible. Nelson sat down to table with 
a large party of his officers: he was, as he was 
ever wont to be when on the eve of action, in high 
spirits, and drank to a leading wind, and to the suc- 
cess of the morrow. After supper they returned 
to their respective ships, except Riou, who remain- 
ed to arrange the order of battle with Nelson and 
Foley, and to draw up instructions: Hardy, mean- 
time went in a small boat to examine the channel 
between them and the enemy ; approaching so near, 
that he sounded round their leading ship with a pole, 
lest the noise of throwing the lead should discover 
him. The incessant fatigue of body, as well as 
mind, which Nelson had undergone during the last 
three days, had so exhausted him, that he was ear- 
nestly urged to go to his cot; and his old servant, 
Allen, using that kind of authority, which long and 
affectionate services entitled and enabled him to 
assume on such occasions, insisted upon his com- 
plying. The cot was placed on the floor, and he 
continued to dictate from it. About eleven, Hardy 
returned, and reported the practicability of the 
channel, and the depth of water up to the enemy’s 
line. About one, the orders were completed ; and 
half a dozen clerks, in the foremost cabin, pro- 
ceeded to transcribe them : Nelson frequently calling 
out to them from his cot to hasten their work, for 
the wind was becoming fair. Instead of attempt- 
ing to get a few hours sleep, he was constantly re- 
ceiving reports on this important point. At day- 
break, it was announced as becoming perfectly fair. 
The clerks finished their work about six. Nelson, 
who was already up, breakfasted, and made signal 
for all captains. The land forces, and five hundred 
seamen, under Captain Freemantle and the Hon. 
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Col. Stewart, were to storm the Crown Battery as 
soon as its fire should be silenced : and Rioa—whom 
Nelson had never seen till this expedition, but 
whose worth he had instantly perceived, and appre- 
ciated as it deserved—had the Blanche and Alc- 
mene frigates, the Dart and Arrow sloops, and the 
Zephyr and Otter fireships, given him, with a spe- 
cial command to act as circumstances might re- 
quire: every other ship had its station appointed. 

Between eight and nine, the pilots and masters 
were ordered on board the admiral's ships. ‘The 
pilots were mostly men who had been mates in 
Baltic traders; and their hesitation about the bear- 
ing of the east end of the shoal, and the exact line 
of deep water, gave ominous warning of how little 
their knowledge was tobe trusted. ‘The signal for 
action had been made, the wind was fair—not a 
moment to be lost. Nelson urged them to be 
steady, to be resolute, and to decide; but they 
wanted the only ground for steadiness and decision 
in such cases; and Nelson had reason to regret 
that he had not trusted to Hardy’s single report. 
This was one of the most painful moments of his 
life; and he always spoke of it with bitterness. 
‘I experienced in the Sound,’ said he, ‘the misery 
of having the honor of our country intrusted to a 
set of pilots, who have no other thought than to 
keep the ships clear of danger and their own silly 
heads clear of shot. Every body knows what I 
must have suffered: and if any merit attaches 
itself to me, it was for combating the dangers of 
the shallows in defiance of them.’ At length, Mr. 
Bryerly, the master of the Bellona, declared that 
he was prepared to lead the fleet: his judgment 
was acceded to by the rest: they returned to their 
ships ; and, at half-past nine, the signal was made 
to weigh in succession. 

“Captain Murray, in the Edgar, led the way; 
the Agamemnon was next in order; but, on the 
first attempt to leave her anchorage, she could not 
weather the edge of the shoal ; and Nelson had the 
grief to see his old ship, in which he had perform- 
ed so many years’ gallant services, immovably 
aground, at a moment when her help was so greatly 
required. Signal was then made for the Polyphe- 
mus: and this change in the order of sailing was 
executed with the utmost promptitude : yet so much 
delay had thus been unavoidably occasioned, that 
the Edgar was for some time unsupported ; and the 
Polyphemus, whose place should have been at the 
end of the enemy’s line, where their strength was 
the greatest, could get no farther than the begin- 
ning, owing to the difficulty of the channel ; there 
she occupied, indeed, an efficient station, but one 
where her presence was less required. The Isis 
followed, with better fortune, and took her own 
birth. The Bellona, Sir Thomas Boulde Thomp- 
son, kept too close on the starboard shoal, and 
grounded abreast of the outer ship of the enemy : 
this was the more vexatious, inasmuch as the wind 
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was fair, the room ample, and three ships had led 
the way. The Russell, following the Bellona, 
grounded in like manner: both were within reach 
of shot; but their absence from their intended sta- 
tions was severely felt. Each ship had been or- 
dered to pass her leader on the starboard side, be- 
cause the water was supposed to shoal on the lar- 
board shore. Nelson, who came next after these 
two ships, thought they had kept too far on the 
starboard direction, and made signal for them to 
close with the enemy, not knowing that they were 
aground: but when he perceived that they did not 
obey the signal, he ordered the Elephant’s helm to 
starboard, and went within these ships, thus quit- 
ting the appointed order of sailing and guiding 
those which were to follow. The greater part of 
the fleet were probably, by this act of promptitude 
on his part, saved from going on shore. Each 
ship, as she arrived nearly opposite to her appointed 
station, let her anchor go by the stern, and pre- 
sented her broadside to the Danes. The distance 
between each was about half a cable. The action 
was fought nearly at the distance of a cable’s length 
from the enemy. This, which rendered its con- 
tinuance so long, was owing to the ignorance and 
consequent indecision of the pilots. In pursuance 
of the same error which had led the Bellona and 
the Russell aground, they, when the lead was ata 
quarter less five, refused to approach nearer, in 
dread of shoaling their water on the larboard shore : 
a fear altogether erroneous, for the water deepened 
up to the very side of the enemy’s line. 

“ At five minutes after ten the action began. The 
first half of our fleet was engaged in about half an 
hour ; and, by half-past eleven, the battle became 
general. ‘The plan of the attack had been com- 
plete: but seldom has any plan been more discon- 


certed by untoward accidents. Of twelve ships of 
the line, one was entirely useless, and two others 
in a situation where they could not render half the 
service which was required of them. Of the squad- 
ron of gun-brigs, only one could get into action; 
the rest were prevented by baffling currents from 
weathering the eastern end of the shoal; and only 
two of the bomb-vessels could reach their station 
on the Middle Ground, and open their mortars on 
the arsenal, firing over both fleets. Riou took the 
vacant station against the Crown Battery, with his 
frigates ; attempting, with that unequal force, a ser- 
vice in which three sail of the line had been di- 


rected to assist. 


“ Nelson’s agitation had been extreme when he 
saw himself, before the action begun, deprived of 
a fourth part of his ships of the line ; but no sooner 
was he in battle, where his squadron was received 


with the fire of more than a thousand guns, than 


as if that artillery, like music, had driven away all 
care and painful thoughts, his countenance bright- 
ened; and, as a bystander describes him, his con- 
versation became joyous, animated, elevated and 


delightful. The commander-in-chief, meantime, 
near enough to the scene of action to know the un- 
‘favorable accidents which had so materially weak- 
ened Nelson, and yet too distant to know the real 
state of the contending parties, suffered the most 
dreadful anxiety. ‘To get to his assistance was im- 
possible ; both wind and current were against him. 
Fear for the event, in such circumstances, would 
naturally preponderate in the bravest mind ; and, at 
one o'clock, perceiving that, after three hours’ en- 
durance, the enemy’s fire was unslackened, he be- 
gan to despair of success. ‘I will make the signal 
of recall,’ said he to his captain, ‘ for Nelson’s sake. 
If he is in a condition to continue the action suc- 
cessfully, he will disregard it ; if he is not, it will 
be an excuse for his retreat, and no blame can be 
imputed to him.’ Captain Domett urged him at 
least to delay the signal, till he could communicate 
with Nelson; but, in Sir Hyde’s opinion, the dan- 
ger was too pressing for delay : ‘ The fire,’ he said, 
‘ was too hot for Nelson to oppose; a retreat he 
thought must be made—he was aware of the con- 
sequences to his own personal reputation, but it 
would be cowardly in him to leave Nelson to bear 
the whole shame of the failure, if shame it should 
be deemed.’ Under a mistaken judgment,* there- 
fore, but with this disinterested and generous feel- 
ing, he made the signal for retreat. 
*“ Nelson was at this time, in all the excitement 
of action, pacing the quarter-deck. A shot through 
the mainmast knocked the splinters about; and he 
observed to one of his officers with a smile, ‘ It is 
warm work ; and this day may be the last to any of 
us at amoment:’ and then, stopping short at the 
gangway, added, with emotion— But mark you! I 
would not be elsewhere for thousands.’ About this 
time the signal lieutenant called out, that number 
thirty-nine (the signal for discontinuing the action,) 
was thrown out by the commander-in-chief. He 
continued to walk the deck, and appeared to take 
no notice of it. The signal officer met him at the 
next turn, and asked if he should repeat it. ‘ No,’ 
he replied ; ‘ acknowledge it.’ Presently he called 
after him to know if the signal for close action was 
still hoisted ; and being answered in the affirmative, 
said, ‘Mind you keep it so.’ He now paced the 
deck, moving the stump of his lost arm in a manner 
which always indicated great emotion. - ‘ Do you 
know,’ said he to Mr. Ferguson, ‘what is shown 
on board the commander-in-chieft Number thirty- 
nine!" Mr. Ferguson asked what that meant. 
‘Why, to leave off action!’ Then, shrugging up 
his shoulders, he repeated the words— Leave off 
action? Now, d—n me if Ido! You know, Foley,’ 
turning to the captain, ‘ I have only one eye—I have 
,|a right to be blind sometimes :’ and then putting 
the glass to his blind eye, in that mood of mind 
*] have great pleasure in rendering this justice to Sir 


Hyde Parker’s reasoning. The fact is here stated upon the 
highest and most unquestionable authority. 
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which sports with bitterness, he exclaimed, ‘ I really 
do not see the signal!’ Presently he exclaimed, 
‘D—n the signal. Keep mine for closer battle 
flying! That’s the way I answer such signals! 
Nail mine to the mast!’ Admiral Graves, who was 
so situated that he could not discern what was done 
on board the Elephant, disobeyed Sir Hyde’s signal 
in like manner: whether by fortunate mistake, or 
by alike brave intention, has not been made known. 
The other ships. of the line, looking only to Nelson, 
continued the action. The signal, however, saved 
Riou’s little squadron, but did not save its heroic 
leader. ‘This squadron, which was. nearest the 
commander-in-chief, obeyed and hauled off. It 
had suffered severely in its most unequal contest. 
For a long time the Amazon had been firing, en- 
veloped in smoke, when Riou desired his men to 
stand fast, and let the smoke clear off, that they 
might see what they were about. A fatal order; 
for the Danes then got clear sight of her from the 
batteries, and pointed their guns with such tremen- 
dous effect, that nothing but the signal for retreat 
saved this frigate from destruction. ‘ What will 
Nelson think of us!’ was Riou’s mournful excla- 
mation, when he unwillingly drew off. He had 
been wounded in the head by a splinter, and was 
sitting on a gun, encouraging his men, when, just 
as the Amazon showed her stern to the Trekroner 
battery, his clerk was killed by his side; and ano- 
ther shot swept away several marines, who were 
hauling in the main brace. ‘Come, then, my boys!’ 
cried Riou ; ‘let us die all together!’ The words 
had scarcely been uttered, before a raking shot cut 
him in two. Except it had been Nelson himself, 
the British navy could not have suffered a severer 
loss. 

“'The action continued along the line with una- 
bated vigor on our side, and with the most deter- 
mined resolution on the part of the Danes. They 
fought to great advantage, because most of the ves- 
sels in their line of defence were without masts: 
the few which had any standing had their topmasts 
struck, and the hulls could not be seen at intervals. 
The Isis must have been destroyed by the superior 
weight of her enemy’s fire, if Captain Inman, in 
the Desirée frigate, had not judiciously taken a 
situation which enabled him to rake the Dane, and 
if the Polyphemus had not also relieved her. 
in the Bellona and the Isis many men were lost by 
the bursting of their guns. The former ship was 
about forty years old, and these guns were believed 
to be the same which she had first taken to sea: 
they were, probably, originally faulty, for the frag- 
ments were full of little air-holes. The Bellona 
lost seventy-five men; the Isis one hundred and 
ten; the Monarch two hundred and ten. She was, 
more than any other line-of-battle ship, exposed to 
the great battery : and, supporting, at the same time, 
the united fire of the Holstein and the Zealand, her 
loss this day exceeded that of any single ship during 


Both | 


the whole war. Amid the tremendous carnage in 
this vessel, some of the men displayed a singular in- 
stance of coolness; the pork and peas happened 
to be in the kettle; a shot knocked its contents 
about ;—they picked up the pieces, and ate and 
fought at the same time. 

“The prince royal had taken his station upon 
one of the batteries, from whence he beheld the 
action, and issued his orders. Denmark had never 
been engaged in so arduous a contest, and never 
did the Danes more nobly display their national 
courage ;—a courage not more unhappily, than im- 
politicly exerted in subserviency to the interest of 
France. Capt. Thora, of the Indfoedsretten, fell 
early in the action; and all his officers, except one 
lieutenant and one marine officer, were either killed, 
or wounded. In the confusion, the colors were 
either struck, or shot away; but she was moored 
athwart one of the batteries, in such a situation that 
the British made no attempt to board her ; and a boat 
was despatched to the prince, to inform him of her 
situation. He turned to those about him, and said, 
‘Gentlemen, Thura is killed; which of you will 
take the command?’ Schroedersee, a captain who 
had lately resigned, on account of extreme ill-health, 
answered, in a feeble voice, ‘I will!’ and hastened 
on board. The crew, perceiving a new commander 
coming alongside, hoisted their colors again, and 
fired a broadside. Sehroedersee, when he came on 
deck, found himself surrounded by the dead and 
wounded, and called to those in the boat to get 
quickly on board : a ball struck him at that moment. 
A lieutenant, who had accompanied him, then took 
the command, and continued to fight the ship. A 
youth of seventeen, by name Villemoes, particu- 
larly distinguished himself on this memorable day. 
He had volunteered to take the command of a float- 
ing battery, which was a raft, consisting merely of 
a number of beams nailed together, with a flooring 
to support the guns: it was square, with a breast- 
work full of port-holes, and without masts,—carry- 
ing twenty-four guns, and one hundred and twenty 
men. With this he got under the stern of the 
Elephant, below the reach of the stern-chasers ; 
and, under a heavy fire of small arms from the 
marines, fought his raft, till the truce was an- 
nounced, with such skill, as well as courage, as to 
excite Nelson’s warmest admiration. 

‘“‘ Between one and two, the fire of the Danes 
slackened ; about two, it ceased from the greater 
part of their line, and some of their lighter ships 
were adrift. It was, however, difficult to take pos- 
session of those who struck, because the batteries 
on Amak Island protected them; and because an 
irregular fire was kept up from the ships themselves 
as the boats approached. This arose from the na- 
ture of the action; the crews were continually 
reinforced from the shore; and fresh men coming 





on board did not inquire whether the flag had been 
struck, or, perhaps, did not heed it ;—many, or. 
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most of them, never having been engaged in war 
before,—knowing nothing, therefore, of its laws, 
and thinking only of defending their country to the 
last extremity. The Danbrog fired npon the Ele- 
phant’s boats in this manner, though her commo- 
dore had removed her pennant and deserted her, 
though she had struck, and though she was in 
flames. After she had been abandoned by the 
commodore, Braun fought her till he lost his right 
hand, and then Captain Lemming took the com- 
mand. ‘This unexpected renewal of her fire, made 
the Elephant and Glatton renew theirs, till she was 
not only silenced, but nearly every man in the 
prames, ahead and astern of her, were killed. 
When the smoke of their guns died away, she was 
seen drifting in flames before the wind: those of 
her crew who remained alive and able to exert 
themselves, throwing themselves out at her port- 
holes. Captain Bertie of the Ardent sent his 
Jaunch to their assistance, and saved three-and- 
twenty of them. 

“Captain Rothe commanded the Nyeborg prame ; 
and, perceiving that she could not much longer be 
kept afloat, made for the inner road. As he passed 
the lire, he found the Aggershuus prame in a more 
miserable condition than his own; her masts had 
all gone by the board, and she was on the point of 
sinking. Rothe made fast a cable to her stern, and 
towed her off: but he could get her no farther than 
a shoal called Stubben, when she sunk : and, soon 
after he had worked the Nyeborg up to the landing 
place, that vessel also sunk tothe gunwale. Never 
did any vessel come out of action in a more dread- 
ful plight. The stump of her foremast was the 
only stick standing ; her cabin had been stove in; 
every gun, except a single one, was dismounted ; 
and her deck was covered with shattered limbs and 
dead bodies. 

“ By half-past two, the action had ceased along 
that part of the line which was astern of the Ele- 
phant, but not with the ships ahead and the Crown 
Batteries. Nelson, seeing the manner in which 
his boats were fired upon, when they went to take 
possession of the prizes, became angry, and said, 
he must either send on shore to have this irregular 
proceeding stopped, or send a fireship and burn 
them. Half the shot from the Trekroner, and 
from the batteries at Amak, at this time struck the 
surrendered ships, four of which had got close to- 
gether: and the fire of the English, in return, was 
equally, or even more destructive to these poor 
devoted Danes. Nelson, who was as humane as 
he was brave, was shocked at this massacre,—for 
such he called it: and, with a presence of mind 
peculiar to himself, and never more signally dis- 
played than now, he retired into the stern-gallery, 
and wrote thus to the Crown Prince: ‘ Vice-Ad- 
miral Lord Nelson has been commanded to spare 


British flag; but if the firing is continued on the 
part of Denmark, he must set on fire all the prizes 
that he has taken, without having the power of 
saving the men who have so nobly defended them. 
The brave Danes are the brothers, and should never 
be the enemies, of the English.’ A wafer was 
given him; but he ordered a candle to be brought 
from the cockpit, and sealed the letter with wax, 
affixing a larger seal than he ordinarily used. 
‘ This,’ said he, ‘is no time to appear hurried and 
informal.’ Capt. Sir Frederic Thesiger, who acted 
as his aid-de-camp, carried this letter with a flag 
of truce. Meantime, the fire of the ships ahead, 
and the approach of the Ramillies and Defence, 
from Sir Hyde’s division, which had now worked 
near enough to alarm the enemy, though not to in- 
jure them, silenced the remainder of the Danish 
line to the eastward of the Trekroner. That bat- 
tery, however, continued its fire. This formidable 
work, owing to the want of the ships, which had 
been destined to attack it, and the inadequate force 
of Riou’s little squadron, was comparatively unin- 
jured: towards the close of the action it had been 
manned with nearly fifteen hundred men; and the 
intention of storming it, for which every prepara- 
tion had been made, was abandoned as impracti- 
cable. 

* During Thesiger’s absence, Nelson sent for 
Freemantle, from the Ganges, and consulted with 
him and Foley, whether it was advisable to advance, 
with those ships which had sustained least damage, 
against the yet uninjured part of the Danish line. 
They were decidedly of opinion, that the best thing 
which could be done was, while the wind continued 
fair, to remove the fleet out of the intricate chan- 
nel, from which it had to retreat. In somewhat 
more than half an hour after Thesiger had been 
despatched, the Danish adjutant-general Lindholm 
eame, bearing a flag of truce: upon which the Tre- 
kroner ceased to fire, and the action closed, after 
four hour’s continuance. He brought an inquiry 
from the prince, What was the object of Nelson's 
notet The British admiral wrote in reply : ‘ Lord 
Nelson’s object in sending the flag of truce was 
humanity ; he therefore consents that hostilities 
shall cease, and that the wounded Danes may be 
taken on shore. And Lord Nelson will take his 
prisoners out of the vessels, and burn or carry off 
his prizes as he shall think fit. Lord Nelson, 
with humble duty to his royal highness the prince, 
will consider this the greatest victory he has ever 
gained, if it may be the cause of a happy recon- 
ciliation and union between his own most gracious 
sovereign and his majesty the king of Denmark.’ 
Sir Frederick Thesiger was despatched a second 
time with the reply ; and the Danish adjutant gene- 
ral was referred-to the commander-in-chief for a 
conference upon this overture. Lindholm assent- 





Denmark, when she no longer resists. The line of 
defence which covered her shores has struck to the 


ing to this, proceeded to the London, which was 
riding at anchor full four miles off; and Nelson, 
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losing not one of the ¢ritical moments which he 
had thus gained, made signal for his leading ships 
to weigh in succession ; they had the shoal to clear, 
they were much crippled, and their course was 
immediately under the guns of the Trekroner. 
“The monarch led the way. This ship had re- 
ceived six-and-twenty shot between wind and water. 
She had not a shroud standing ; there was a double- 
headed shot in the heart of her foremast, and the 
slightest wind would have sent every mast,* over 
her side. ‘The imminent danger from which Nel- 
son had extricated himself soon became apparent : 
the Monarch touched immediately upon a shoal, 
over which she was pushed, by the Ganges taking 
her amid ships; the Glatton went clear; but the 
other two, the Defiance and the Elephant, grounded 
about a mile from the Trekroner, and there re- 
mained fixed for many hours, in spite of all the 
exertions of their wearied crews. The Desirée 
frigate also, at the other end of the line, having 
gone, towards the close of the action, to assist the 
Bellona, became fast on the same shoal. Nelson 
left the elephant, soon after she took the ground, 
to follow Lindholm. The heat of action was over ; 
and that kind of feeling which the surrounding 
scene of havoc was so well fitted to produce press- 
ed heavily upon his exhausted spirits. .The sky 
had suddenly become overcast ; white flags were 
waving from the mast-heads of so many shattered 
ships :—the slaughter had ceased, but the grief was 
to come ; for the account of the dead was not yet 
made up, and no man could tell for what friends he 
might have to mourn. The very silence, which 
follows the cessation of such a battle, becomes a 
weight upon the heart at first, rather than a relief; 
and, though the work of mutual destruction was at 
an end, the Danbrog was, at this time, drifting about 
in flames; presently she blew up; while our boats, 
which had put off in all directions to assist her, 
were endeavoring to pick up her devoted crew, few 
of whom could be saved. The fate of these men, 
after the gallantry which they had displayed, par- 
ticularly affected Nelson: for there was nothing in 
this action of that indignation against the enemy, 
and that impression of retributive justice, which 
at the Nile had given a sterner temper to his mind, 
and a sense of austere delight, in beholding the 
vengeance of which he was the appointed minister. 


The Danes were an honorable foe; they were of 


English mould as well as English blood; and now 


that the battle had ceased, he regarded them rather 
There was another 


as brethren than as enemies. 


* It would have been well if the fleet, before they went 
under the batteries, had left their spare spars moored out 
Many would have been saved which 
were destroyed lying on the booms, and the hurt done by 


of reach of shot. 


their splinters would have been saved also. Small craft 
could have towed them up when they were required : and, 
after such an action, so many must necessarily be wanted, 


that if those which were not in use were wounded, it might 


thus have rendered it impossible to refit the ships. 


reflection, also, which mingled with these melan- 
choly thoughts, and predisposed him to receive 
them. He was not here master of his own move- 
ments, as at Egypt; he had won the day by diso- 
beying his orders; and in so far as he had been 
successful, had convicted the commander-in-chief 
of an error in judgment. ‘ Well, said he, as he 
left the Elephant, ‘ I have fought contrary to orders, 
and I shall perhaps be hanged. Never mind: let 
them !’ 

“ This was the language of a man who, while he 
is giving utterance to an uneasy thought, clothes it 
half in jest, because he half repents that it has been 
disclosed. His services had been too eminent on 
that day—his judgment too conspicuous, his suc- 
cess too signal, for any commander, however jeal- 
ous of his own authority, or envious of another’s 
merits, to express anything but satisfaction and 
gratitude, which Sir Hyde heartily felt, and sin- 
cerely expressed. It was speedily agreed that there 
should be a suspension of hostilities for four-and- 
twenty hours; that all the prizes should be surren- 
dered, and the wounded Danes carried on shore. 
There was a pressing necessity for this; for the 
Danes, either from too much confidence in the 
strength of their position, and the difficulty of the 
channel ; or, supposing that the wounded might be 
carried on shore during the action, which was found 
totally impracticable ; or, perhaps, from the confu- 
sion which the attack excited, had provided no sur- 
geons: so that when our men boarded the captured 
ships, they found many of the mangled and muti- 
lated Danes bleeding to death, for want of proper 
assistance: a scene, of all others, the most shock- 
ing to a brave man’s feelings. 

“ The boats of Sir Hyde’s division were actively 
employed al] night in bringing out the prizes, and 
in getting afloat the ships which were on shore. 
At daybreak, Nelson, who had slept in his own 
ship, the St. George, rowed to the Elephant; and 
his delight at finding her afloat seemed to give him 
new life. There he took a hasty breakfast, praised 
the men for their exertions, and then pushed off to 
the prizes, which had not yet been removed. The 
Zealand, seventy-four, the last which struck, had 
drifted on the shoal under the Trekroner; and re- 
lying, as it seems, upon the protection which that 
battery might have afforded, refused to acknow- 
ledge herself captured ; saying, that though it was 
true her flag was not to be seen, her pennant was 
still flying. Nelson ordered one of our brigs and 
three long-boats to approach her, and rowed up 
himself to one of the enemy’s ships, to communi- 
cate with the commodore. ‘This officer proved to 
be an old acquaintance, whom he had known in the 
West Indies ; so he invited himself on board; and 
with that urbanity, as well as decision, which al- 
ways characterized him, urged his claim to the 
Zealand so well, that it was admitted. The men 
from the boats lashed a cable round her bowsprit, 
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and the gun-vessel towed her away. It is affirmed, 
and probably with truth, that the Danes felt more 
pain at beholding this, than at all their misfortunes 
on the preceding day: and one of the officers, 
Commodore Steen Bille, went to the Trekroner 
battery, and asked the commander why he had not 
sunk the Zealand, rather than suffer her thus to be 
carried off by the enemy ? 

“ This was, indeed, a mournful day for Copenha- 
gen! It was Good Friday ; but the general agita- 
tion, and the mourning which was in every house, 
made all distinction of days be forgotten. There 
were, at that hour, thousands in that city who felt, 
and more, perhaps, who needed, the consolations of 
Christianity ; but few or none who could be calm 
enough to think of its observances. The English 
were actively employed in refitting their own ships, 
securing the prizes, and distributing the prisoners ; 
the Danes, in carrying on shore and disposing of 
the wounded and the dead. It had been a mur- 
derous’ action. Our loss, in killed and wounded, 
was nine hundred and fifty-three. Part of this 
slaughter might have been spared. The command- 
ing officer of the troops on board one of our ships 

where his men should be stationed? He was 
ee ei could be of no use; that they were 
not'near enough for musketry, and were not wanted 
at the guns; they had therefore, better go below, 
This, he said, was impossible,—it would be a dis- 
grace that could never be wiped away. They 
were, therefore, drawn up upon the gangway, to 
satisfy this cruel point of honor; and there, with- 
out the possibility of annoying the enemy they 
were mowed down! The loss of the Danes, inclu- 
ding prisoners, amounted to about six thousand. 
The negotiations, meantime, went on; and it was 
agreed that Nelson should have an interview with 
the prince the following day. Hardy and Free- 
mantle landed with him. This was a thing as un- 
exampled as the other circumstances of the battle. 
A strong guard was appointed to escort him to the 
palace, as much for the purpose of security as of 
honor. The populace, according to the British 
account, showed a mixture of admiration, curiosity, 
and displeasure, at beholding that man in the midst 
of them who had inflicted such wounds upon Den- 
mark. But there were neither acclamations nor 
murmurs. ‘The people,’ ‘says a dane, ‘did not 
degrade themselves with the former, nor disgrace 
themselves with the latter: the admiral was re- 
ceived as one brave enemy ever ought to receive 
another :—he was received with respect.’ The 
preliminaries of the negotiation were adjusted at 
this interview. During the repast which followed, 
Nelson, with all the sincerity of bis character, bore 
willing testimony to the valor of his foes. He 
told the prince that he had been in a hundred and 
five engagements, but that this was the most tre- 
mendous of all. ‘The French,’ he said, ‘ fought 





bravely; but they could not have stood for one 


hour the fight which the Danes had supported for 
four.’ He requested that Villemoes might be in- 
troduced to him; and, shaking hands with the 
youth, told the prince that he ought to be made an 
admiral. The prince replied; ‘If, my lord, I am 
to make all my brave officers admirals, I should 
have no captains or lieutenants in my service.’ 

“The sympathy of the Danes for their country- 
men, who had bled in their defence, was not weak- 
ened by distance of time or place in this instance. 
Things needful for the service, or the comfort of 
the wounded, were sent in profusions to the hospi- 
tals, till the superintendents gave public notice 
that they could receive no more. On the third 
day after the action, the dead were buried in the 
naval church-yard: the ceremony was made as 
public and as solemn as the occasion required ;— 
such a procession had never before been seen in 
that, or, perhaps, in any other city. A public 
monument was erected upon the spot where the 
slain were gathered together. A subscription was 
opened on the day of the funeral for the relief of 
the sufferers, and collections in aid of it made 
throughout all the churches in the kingdom. This 
appeal to the feelings of the people was made with 
circumstances which gave it full effect. A monu- 
ment was raised in the midst of the church, sur- 
mounted by the Danish colors; young maidens, 
dressed in white, stood round it, with either one 
who had been wounded in the battle, or the widow 
and orphans of some one who had fallen; a suita- 
ble oration was delivered from the pulpit, and patri- 
otic hymns and songs were afterward performed. 
Medals were distributed to all the officers and to the 
men who had distinguished themselves. Poets and 
painters vied with each other in celebrating a battle, 
which, disastrous as it was, had yet been honorable 
to their country ; some, with pardonable sophistry, 
represented the advantage of the day as on their 
own side. One writer discovered a more curious, 
but less disputable ground of satisfaction, in the 
reflection, that Nelson, as may be inferred, from 
his name, was of Danish descent, and his actions, 
therefore, the Dane argued, were attributable to 
Danish valor.” 





SADDENED MUSINGS. 


There is a time, when thoughts unsonght 
Will rush athwart the busy breast, 
And memories of days gone by 
Will rob the bosom of its rest. 


When Time has shed his honored frost, 
In silvery whiteness on the head, 
When youth’s vivacity is lost 
And lightsome hours, ell, all have fled : 


E’en then will mem’ry bring us back 
To days when all was light and gay, 
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When.rung the laugh, in merry sport, 
And hearts were bright as summer’s day. 


And as we think, a sigh will rise, 
And heave our sadden’d breast with pain, 
A sigh, to think Life’s lightest joys 
ill ne’er return to us again. 
TOM MOORE, JR. 





THE FALSE HEIR. 
JAMES’ LAST NOVEL.* 


We say James’ last, but it is by no means impro- 
bable that before this notice sees the light, Harper 
and Brothers will have another in the press from 
this ever beginning,—never ending,—and, we may 
add, always welcome and agreeable writer. James’ 
mind is a perfect Kaleidescope. He has only to 
give it a shake, and immediately spring forth new 
and beautiful forms and combinations,—dazzling 
the reader with the prismatic hues of his imagina- 
tion, and the rich variety of his ever ready inven- 
tion. If not the greatest of living English wri- 
ters of fiction, he is certainly in some respects 
equal, if not superior to any or all, who aspire to 
that eminent position. There is a ‘quiet simplicity 
and pleasant familiarity about him, which spell- 
binds the reader in spite of himself,—and we might 
add, in spite of a rather wearisome monotony in 
the style, which frequently characterises the pages 
of this industrious and persevering writer. Nor 
is this the only fault of James. He is sometimes 
so careless in composition, as to make it deeply to 
be regretted, that his works are not oftener sub- 
jected to the process of elaboration, before they 
are ushered into the world. With a more frequent 
use of the retrenching and polishing instruments em- 
ployed in literary fabrication, there is no doubt 
that his works would make a more lasting im- 
pression and stand a better chance of escaping 
that oblivious maelstrom which is destined to 
swallow up ninety-nine out of every hundred works 
of the past, present, and future generations. We 
like James very much, nevertheless, and there is 
nothing which more attaches us to him, than his 
invariable regard to the interests of sound morality 
and Christian virtue. The reader is in no danger, 
when treading the flowery paths he spreads before 
him, of being struck at, or poisoned by the coiled 
and insidious serpent of skeptical or epicurean phi- 
losophy. The same cannot be said of Bulwer. 

The work before us, if not the very best, is cer- 


tainly among the most thrilling and interesting of 


all his productions. The story is well conceived— 
the characters skilfully drawn, and the denouement 
admirably contrived. Itis, perhaps, a little unfor- 
tunate that decidedly one of the most interesting 


|cepting the high souled and lovely Julie D’ Ar- 


tonne,) should have been a little infected with cer- 
tain peccadilloes, which nothing but the highest 
counteractive qualities could have redeemed from 
overshadowing infamy :—and yet so true it is, that 
in the estimation of human character, a balance is 
generally struck, which gives credit for exalted vir- 
tues, though certain dark stains are perceived in 
the back ground of the picture. Jean Marais is 
in many respects a very loose fellow, but he devel- 
opes so many fine and noble qualities, that we are 
irresistibly impelled to overlook, or extenuate his 
flagrant offences. ‘The author is in one respect a 
genuine English aristocrat. He seems to enter- 
tain a mortal dislike to the intermingling of patri- 
cian and plebian blood, and, if you ever discover in 
any of his novels that there is some danger at the 
beginning, of a mistake in this respect by a union of 
unequal grade of the sexes, he is certain at the close 
to put matters to rights, and to assert the claims of 
the genuine blood at some risk of overthrowing evi- 
dence, and discrediting very strong circumstances. 
Without going into an analysis of the “ False Heir,” 
we shall content ourselves with some extracts from 
the work, which we flatter ourselves will strike the 
reader as favorably as they certainly impressed us, 


FIRST INSPIRATION OF LOVE, 


“His feelings were certainly strange; for, as 
we have said, a new world had opened to him, a 
world of sensations altogether fresh. It seemed as 
if that one day had given him more than all the 
rest of life. It was one of those changes of exis- 
tence which affect men of eager and energetic cha- 
racter almost always suddenly. Up to that morn- 
ing, his life had been comparatively merely animal : 
the intellect had been awake, it is true, to think, to 
reason, to act; it was the soul that had slept—the 
soul, whose task is to feel. His existence had 
been that of the chrysalis; but now one gleam of 
summer sunshine had burst the cold husk around 
him, and the light creature of air had put forth her 
wings, never to sheath them again on this side of 
the tomb. Oh, beantiful symbol of the Greeks! 
how well dost thou represent man’s agitated spirit, 
fluttering, wandering from hour to hour, seeking 
thy honeyed food from all the bright things of God ; 
yet frail and delicate as the flowers on which thou 
rested, wounded by a touch, defaced by a drop of 
rain, blown hither and thither by a breath of wind, 
crushed by the first wintry storm! Oh, beautiful 
symbol of the Greeks, thou art indeed too sadly 
like the soul !” 


THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 

‘“‘ Never did the flower of love, which, frail and 
delicate as it looks, will grow up amid storm and 
tempest, and bud and blossom, how fairly and how 
often, amid wintry desolation, never did the flower 





personages in the dramatis persone, (always ex- 
* Harper & Brothers : New York, 1843, 


of love first rise under a warmer or more genial 
sunshine, with a promise of a brighter and a fairer 
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suinmer. ‘But it may be often remarked, that, when 
it comes forth under such favorable circumstances, 
when an unseasonable warmth nurses it from the 
ground, and everything promises it a fair and happy 
season, the flower seldom lives to cast its petals 
and to change to fruit. Either, sickly and delicate 
in itself, it fades speedily ; or else it withers in the 
fire of the sunshine in which it was born; or else 
some summer-day tempest comes upon it with thun- 
der and with hail, and beats the broken blossom to 
the earth from which it rose. Seldom, very sel- 
dom, does it live long; but, if it does, it affords to 
us human beings one of the few bright proofs that 
we have of such a thing as happiness being possi- 
ble upon earth.” 


THE LOVE OF THE YOUNG. 


“The love of boys and girls is an object on 
which gray-bearded men vent much spleen and 
scorn; but depend upon it, reader, where it exists 
in reality, it is the sweetest thing that ever life 
knows; it is the violet of our short year of exis- 
tence. The rose is beautiful, richer in hues, full] of 
perfume and brightness, as she flaunts her gay bo- 
som in the ardent sun of June: but give me the 
violet, the dear early violet, that scents with her 
odorous breath the air of unconfirmed spring; the 
soft, the timid violet, retreating from the gaze with 
her blue eye cast down; the first sweet child of the 
sweetest season, the tenderest, the gentlest of all 
the flowers of the field, the emblem of earnest and 
innocent affection. 

“ No, there is nothing like it! In all after years 
we may lay our hand upon what joy we will—pure 
and innocent it must be, to bear the comparison for 
a moment—but I say, we may lay our hand upon 
what joy we will in after existence, we shall never 
find anything on the earth like the first flower of 
the heart.” 


WANDERING LOVERS. 


“They went out together, the lover and the be- 
loved—so young, so very young, to feel such emo- 
tions, and yet experiencing them strongly, deeply, 
truly, with no difference between their sensations 
and those of manhood’s love, except the purity of 
early youth. They wandered on, they saw beauti- 
ful scenes, they heard the sweet sounds of evening, 
they gazed upon the glowing sky, and, drinking in 
from the cup of Nature deep and congenial draughts 
of Heaven’s own poetry, they lived for a brief 
space in that dreamy enjoyment in which there is 
no current of thought, no distinctness of idea, but 
that mere sensation of enjoyment which perhaps 
may approach near to the happiness of an after 
state, when all the glory of God shall give full 
fruition to the unfettered souls of the blessed. 

They were seated side by side upon a fragment 
of basaltic rock, with a wild ash-tree waving its 
feathery branches above their heads, the giant moun- 
tains of Auvergne stretching blue upon the left, the 





gorgeous setting of a summer day’s sun, flooding 
with rosy light the glowing sky before them, the 
sparkling stream glistening in the valley beneath, 
love in their hearts and tranquillity all around, when 
Julia’s father approached, seeing them before he 
was seen, and looking upon them with the mingling 
tenderness of memory and hope. When they did 
notice him, neither of them moved, for they had 
nothing to conceal, nothing that shunned the eye of 
those whom they reverenced. Julie held out her 
hand to her father as he came near, asking, ‘Is not 
this beautiful?’ and replying, with more than one 
meaning in his words, he said, ‘ Beautiful indeed, 
my dear child! 

‘** Monsieur d’Artonne sat down beside them, and 
gazed in silence for several minutes over the pros- 
pect. At length his eyes filled with tears, for it is 
only to his breast of youthful innocence, that such 
moments bring enjoyment unmingled with regret. 
Each step, that man takes forward in life, tramples 
down some flower; and, when he pauses for a mo- 
ment to look around him, he must needs give a tear 
to all which those footsteps have destroyed.” 


MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL RAILROADS. 


“Why should there not be railroads in every- 
thing? through time and space, as well as from 
London to Manchester—across the waste of his- 
tory, and across the desert of Suez—along the high- 
way of politics (with one door always lecked, as 
on the road to Bath,) and pierced through the hard 
depths of science (with tunnels as deep and as badly 
lighted as any between Devizes and Bristol, or 
Liege and Cologne)? Why should there not be 
railroads in everything! In truth, reader, are there 
not ? 

“Oh yes; the moral follows the material in ac- 
celerated speed; and we drive over roads—along 
which we once crept, observing everything as we 
went—at the railway speed of fifty miles an hour ; 
seeing nothing but the station from which we start, 
and the terminus at which we arrive. 

“ Jump in, reader, and away! We are bound 
for Paris ; the distance is only three hundred miles, 
and you shall be there in a minute.” 


TRUE AND DEVOTED LOVE. 


“*T care not, Julie,’ replied Francis de Langy ; 
‘so that you are mine, and I am always with you, 
to protect, to cherish, to support you, I cannot think 
that there can be any situation in life which would 
not have its happiness for us. Indeed, Julie, in- 
deed, there seems a strange sort of satisfaction, 
which I cannot account for, in having the opportu- 
nity of loving so dearly as I love you amid dan- 
gers, and difficulties, and anxieties. When I 
thought I should lose you, then all was dark and 
terrible indeed ; but now that you are mine—cer- 
tainly mine—that blessing seems to be doubly sweet, 
from its contrast with all that is taking place around 
us. Come what may, our mutual affection shall 
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guard us against sorrows such as others feel, and, 
out of the difficulties and dangers that surround us, 
we shall gather materials for happiness ; as I have 
heard my uncle say, that the inhabitants of the fro- 
zen zone render their watm cabins impervious to 
the cold wintry blast, by covering them thickly with 
the snow itself.’ 

“So reasons youth; ay, reader, and it reasons 
justly too; for those who have known what it is to 
have loved truly and well, will recollect that, under 
the touch of sorrow—which every one, more or 
less, is destined to feel—the tender and the true 
affection has burned out with brighter lustre from 
the dark things that surround it. All ordinary 
stones we back with tinsel; we set the diamond 
upon black: the lighter affections may gleam with 
borrowed rays from the glittering things of pros- 
perity ; true love, the beacon of life, shines most 
brilliantly in the darkest night, Julie, too, felt that 
it was so; and, with such words and anticipations 
of the future, gathering firmness from each other, 
they rode on, till at length they reached the place 
of their rendezvous, and there dismounted to wait 
the coming of the count.” 


LOVE'S EMOTIONS INDESCRIBABLE. 


“ Where is the artist who could ever paint a 
cataract? They may represent the white expanse 
of falling water, the foara, the rocks, the spray ; 
but where is the motion? where is the rush of the 
torrent, the ever-changing glistening of the dashing 
stream, the life—the busy and tumultuous life—of 
the quick waves! It has never yet been done; and 
those who attempt to convey by description mo- 
ments of eager and tumultuous joy, such as Francis 
de Langy and Julie d’Artonne knew at that mo- 
ment, will likewise fail in conveying aught but a 
cold, inanimate picture to the mind of the reader. 
The eager question, the rapid reply, the look of 
love, the pause of enjoyment, the pressure of the 
hand, the sigh of obtrusive memory, the anxious 
scanning of each feature to see if time has inflicted 
no injury, the thousand nameless shades of expres- 
sion upon the face, the varying tones, the words 
understood and answered ere half spoken, and the 
confused and agitated emotions, gushing, as from 
a fountain, from the heart of love—these defy de- 


scription, and leave the pen or the tongue all power- 
less.” 


BLINDNESS IN THE PERCEPTION OF CRIME. 


“These tidings were too true; poor Jean Ma- 
rais had been tried and condemned with very little 
delay, and it must be acknowledged that the sen- 
tence of his judges was just. It is trne that he 
was condemned, for that which he did not himself 
believe to be a crime, for there are particular per- 
sons whose minds are so constituted by nature, or 
have been so twisted by circumstances, as to render 
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them insusceptible of the idea of any law but that 
code which they form for themselves. If this be 
a vice, | am afraid all the world are more or less 
tainted with it, for we shall very seldom find our 
appreciation of crimes and delinquencies either al- 
together conformable to the laws of our country or 
to the laws of God. A man grievously insulted by 
another, knocks him down and beats him heartily. . 
All this is quite contrary to law, and yet it would 
be difficult to find any one who, in his heart, would 
pronounce him culpable. In greater things, alas, 
it is the same; and each man picks out of the great 
mass of offences his own little store of reserva- 
tions, which he thinks very justifiable, though harsh 
legislators have condemned them.” 


MORAL AND SOCIAL EPIDEMICS. 


“ As diseases and plagues affecting the body are 
generally diffused over the whole world, at partica- 
lar periods, each country suffering, in its degree, 
nearly at the same time, so moral pestilences and 
social maladies are equally epidemic, and we find, 
at particular epochs, almost all countries suffering 
from them alike. Indeed a curious historical table 
might be made, showing, in parallel, the vices and 
follies of each particular epoch, with their modifi- 
cations in various countries ; the military madness 
of one period, the sanguinary fury of anothe’ . the 
bloody fever of civil wars appearing in its season 
over the whole world ; the licentious scabies spread- 
ing abroad in another; the spasms of fanaticism, 
the atony of infidelity, the St. Vitus’ dance of 
levity, and the delirium tremens of revolution, fol- 
lowing each other periodically, and affecting the 
whole frame of society.” 


MISERIES OF THE LAW’S DELAY. 


“Tt was now, as the reader, if he have computed 
exactly, will know, the early spring of the year, 
before the sun has made any great progress, ere 
the days have lengthened or become warm. He 
had passed the evening in the place, so happily and 
poetically, named the Salle de Pas perdus, the Hall 
of Lost Steps, where the suiters in causes tried 
before the parliament were accustomed to waste 
the weary hours of expectation, ere their causes 
came on for hearing. He had found some little 
matter for interest in watching various persons, as 
they paced up and down from one end of that long 
stone-paved hall to the other; and many was the 
dark, many the sad history, which he thought he 
could trace upon those sad and care-worn counte- 
nances. Now, went by a man advanced in life, 
with a pale face and shranken features, and a hag- 
gard eye, bent, sightless, upon the ground, while 
the thread-bare coat, the ill-washed collar and ruf- 
fles, the black-hilted sword, worn white at the edges 
of the sheath, spoke that fiercest kind of poverty 
which fastens on the well-born and the well-bred, 
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and sueks the heart’s blood with the mouth of a 
vampire. Speechless, silent, mournful, he walked 
along, the ever-bitter presence of his own despair 
shutting out from his sight all other object. Then 
came a more angry kind of grief, one roused into 
rage by loss, and disappointment, and delay, with 
an irregular step, an eye generally cast down, but 
raised at the sound of every opening door, hands 
clinched with twitching, with convulsive eagerness, 
and lips muttering the reproach and curse ; he took 
the accustomed walk of the long-expectant suiter. 
Then came the widowed mother and her stripling 
son, looking in vain for their denied inheritance, 
with meek, sad countenances, and often tearful 
eyes ; she in sad communion with her own painful 
thoughts, he grieving for himself and her, and stri- 
ving to win her from her gloomy reveries by idle 
prattle, that only rendered them more bitter and 
more deep. Ever and anon, however, would pass 
by the fluttering advocate, with his conceited air of 
conscious importance; or the successful litigant, 
smiling and chattering, and taking snuff from his 
gold box ; or the smooth attorney, mocking the vic- 
tims of the law with soft soothings and insincere 
consolations; or the grim notary and g*?effier, the 
execuwioners of many ahard decree. It was a sad, 
an humbling, a despairing scene; and, as the day 
drew towards a close, the dropping sound of rain, 
fast falling from the far projecting caves, was heard 
between the intervals of steps, while the light grew 
dim and gray under the heavy clouds that covered 
the skies, rendering the aspect of the whole more 
melancholy.” 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE AND EXPE- 
RIENCE. 


“Tt seems, at first sight, strange that men in 
years always attribute to long life the gift of ex- 
perience ; they think that knowledge must be gained 
by time, and are always convinced themselves that, 
just according to the period they have lived in the 
world, must be their knowledge of the world, 
and the ignorance of those who are younger than 
themselves. 

‘* But so it is, and perhaps it is very natu- 
ral, for they have no gauge by which to measure 
the amount of what others have acquired but 
that which they have acquired themselves ; and 
thus the good Abbé Arnoox, simply because he had 
seen more than sixty years, fancied that he had in- 
finitely more experience than Francis de Langy, 
who had not seen twenty, forgetting that the only 
gerviceable experience is derived from an acquain- 
tance with men, and things, and events, and not 
from hours, or months, or years; so that many a 
one is a child at seventy, and many a man, full 
grown in intellect and old in experience, has not a 
gray hair on his head.” 


BRITISH OPPRESSION. 
BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 

Elizabeth Day, (a girl of 17.) “TI don’t go to 
Sunday School. The truth is, we are confined bad 
enough on week days, and want to walk about on 
Sundavs. I can’t read at all. Jesus Christ was 
Adam’s son, and they nailed him on a tree.” —Ewi- 
dence before the Commissioners on the Employ- 
ment of Children; Mines and Collieries. 
Ann Eggley, (aged 18.) “I have heard of 
Christ performing miracles, but I don’t know what 
sort of things they were. He died by their pour- 
ing fire and brimstone down his throat. I think I 
once did hear that he was nailed toacross. Three 
times ten maketwenty. There are fourteen months 
in a year, but I don’t know how many weeks 
there are.”—Jb. 

Edmund Kushay, (a boy.) “Mr. Milner ex- 
amined this boy, and found on his body from 24 
to 26 wounds. His posteriors and loins were 
beaten almost to a jelly ; his head, which was al- 
most cleared of hair on the scalp, had the marks 
of many old wounds upon it, which had healed up; 
one of the bones in one arm was broken below the 
elbow, and, from appearances, seemed to have been 
so for some time.”—Jb.—Kennedy, App., pt. ii, 
p. 218, § 260-3. 

“One of the most disgusting sights I have ever 
seen,” says a sub-commissioner, “ was that of young 
females, dressed like boys in trowsers, crawling on 
all fours, with belts around their waists and chains 
passing between their legs, at Hunshelf Bank, 
Holmfirth, New Mills, and other places.” —J6.—Sy- 
mens, Report, § iii, et seq ; App., pt. i, pp. 181-2. 

Overlooker examined. “ Walks round with a 
stick in his hand; if a child is drowsy over his 
work, touches that child on the shoulder, and leads 
it to an iron cistern full of water. He then takes 
the child by the feet, heedless of sex, and dips it 
overhead in the cistern, and sends it back to work. 
* * * * Have a vast number of cripples, some 
from losing their limbs, some from standing too 
long. Begins with a pain in the ankles; after that 
they ask to sit down, but they must not. Then 
they are weak in the knee ; then knock-kneed ; then 
their feet turn out; they become splay-footed, 
and their ankles become as big as my fist.”—Evi- 
dence on the Employment of Children in Factories. 

Mr. Thomas Daniel, examined. * * * * 
“T consider them to be constantly in a state of grief, 
though some of them cannot shed tears.”—Jd. 

‘“* No one has before entered my cellar to-day, 
except the officer, and he took my last shilling for 
taxes.—Glory and shame of England, vol. i, p. 186. 

Is this in England’s favored Isle, 
Which boasts her peerless light and law, 
Whose starving children perish, while 


Whole nations thence existence draw ? 
Where thrones are set with starry gems, 





And babes are born to diadems, 
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And pomp and power, with glittering show, 
Around the halls of grandeur throw 

A dazzling scene of richest ray, 

Where parasites can sport and play? 


Can this be England, whence they fling 
O’er the whole earth a gorgeous sheen, 
Around whose standard millions cling, 
And on whose fiat nations lean ? 
—Whose thronedom spreads from sun to sun, 
And when the orb of day has run 
Through half his course—seen glory here,— 
Shines there to dry a nation’s tear ? 
— Whose master-spirits seal the doom 
Of Freedom, in her youngest bloom, 
Or with a single word can free 
The distant islands of the sea? 
—England ! whose throbbing pulse can beat 
And lay earth’s riches at ber feet, 
Yet spurns her children from her sight 
To lay them down in sorrow’s night! 


Is this your freedom, vaunted Isle! 

Where slaves may never touch your shores— 
Where legal freedom rears a pile 

Of terror-trophies at your doors? 
And by the strongest arm of law 
Strikes the repining soul with awe, 
Or galls the kneeling wretch with chains, 
Whose links corrosive are his gains? 
—Tell me, is freedom ruling there, 
Where royal peers reject the prayer, 
Baptized in scalding tears of pain, 
And offered up for years in vain? 
— While empty titles drain the gold 
For pampered minions, there enrolled 
Among the fav’rites of the Crown, 
Whose songs the groans of millions drown ? 


Call ye that Freedom, sage or peer, 
Which, ’neath the mask of Freedom’s name, 
Constructs a dread Procrustean bier 
Of sin and sorrow, woe and shame, 
On which a million spirits lie, 
In tearless grief to groan and die? 
While splendid villany ean roll 
Its proud oppression on the soul, 
And cast around its iron bed 
The lone penumbra of the dead? 


Thousands have breathed, and toiled, and died: 


Not lived, but dragged existence on— 
Sprung up to pour their crimson tide, 

To swell the grandeur of the throne ; 
For your philosophy profound, 
At last, an alchemy has found, 
By which your children’s blood and tears, 
Refined for just a thousand years, 
Give gold, which daily now ye draw 
Through crucibles of British law— 
Then, proudly vaunting of your trust, 
Ye turn the skeleton to dust: 
And with the gold ye thus obtain, 
From some half-flowing, weakening vein, 
Ye pamper vampyres, lords and knaves, 
And build rich tombs to mark their graves, 
Or with magnificence can rear 

Some costly pile for folly’s praise— 
Wring gems and jewels for a peer, 

Or spend a million for a chaise! 


Go, see yon puling, crawling worm, 
Goaded and stung with lash and thong— 











Is that a fair, immortal germ, 

Which, like an earth-worm, creeps along’ 
Wretched and crippled, he must pay 
The tax of life, and die away— 
Nor feel one ray of gladness’ beam, 
Nor take one draught of pleasure’s stream, 
Nor learn one thought beyond the gloom, 
Which makes his life a living tomb, 
Nor feel one sorrow leave his breast, 
To make him know his high behest— 
But breathes, and toils, and starves, and sighs, 
Reclines in rags, and groans, and dies. 


See! ye have dried the social stream, 
Of which they never e’en may dream, 
And made the world of spirit lie 
A thirsty sand- waste, drear and dry ! 
Ye scourge your sons with daring hands, 
Ye cause the burdens which they bear— 
Ye tax their labor, reason, lands, 
Aye ! tax the fetters which they wear ; 
And with your power ye enstamp 
The pallid brow of him who clings 
Around your feet, and heedless tramp 
On human forms, like slimy things! 
New-York, July 4th, 1843. 
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DEATH OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON, ESQ. 


The pen and pencil of this elegant writer and eminent 
painter are now fallen from his hand forever, He died, at 
his residence in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on Saturday, 
the 8th July last. He had been in feeble health for several 
years, but his decease was entirely unexpected, even to his 
family. 

The genius and inspired productions of this gifted and 
ripe scholar and artist demand a lofty notice, one far above 
our accomplishment, even had we the time and materials 
for the undertaking. As we have neither of these, and can- 
not let the opportunity pass without some tribute to his 
memory, we take the following from the New-York “ Tri- 
bune.” A review of his works and life, from some one of the 
able pens of the State of his birth, or of his adoption, will 
find a welcome to our pages. 

“Mr. Allston stood confessedly at the head of the Pain- 
ters of his time. He was a native of South Carolina, and 
entered Harvard College in 1796, having spent his prepar- 
utory term, by the advice of his physicians, at Newport, 
Rhode Island. He was distinguished even then in both 
the fields of his subsequent lofty fame, and being, smitten 
with the love of Painting, for which he had a strong natu- 
ral genius, embarked for London in 1801, with a brother 
artist, and spent some three years as a student of the Royal 
Academy, of which West was then President. In 1804, he 
went with Vanderlyn to Paris, and thence to Italy, where 
he remained four years. Returning to America in 1809, he 
married, at Boston, a sister of the late Dr. Channing, and in 
1811 sailed again for England. His reputation was now 
well established, both at home and abroad, and his picture 
of the ‘ Dead Man raised by Elisha’s Bones’ gained from 
the British Institution, where the most farnous artists of the 
world were his competitors, the prize of two hundred gui- 
neas ; the picture was afterwards sold to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts for $3,500. In 1813, just after his 
own recovery from a severe and dangerous il]ness, the sud- 
den death of his wife cast him into the deepest depression 
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and melancholy. In 1817, he accompanied Leslie to Paris, 
and in 1818, returned to his native land and took up his 
residence, where it has ever since continued to be, at Cam- 
bridgeport. In 1830, he married a sister of Mr. R. H. 
Dana, who has survived him. 

“Mr. Allston was a man of rare genius and a noble orna- 
ment of that class, of whom, not our Land alone, but the 
Age stands highly in need, who love the Art to which their 
souls are wedded, not for the wealth or honors it may com- 
mand, but for its own high sake, and who find in it—as 
Coleridge found in Poetry—its own * exceeding great re- 
ward.’ He has come but seldom—especially of late years— 
before the public ; but his life has been given to his Art, and 
his Art will give immortality to his fame. With a devotion, 
unexampled in the present age so far as we are aware, he 
has spent the last ten or fifteen years of his life mainly on 
one great painting— Belshazzar’s Feast, or the Hand-wri- 
ting on the Wall’—a theme worthy of his genius, and one 
which he cannot fail to have treated with original and cre- 
ative power. Nearly all his subjects were chosen from the 
Bible, and have been treated in a most lofty and worthy 
style. His spirit was as grand and religious as the themes 
upon which he wrought; his genius was most at home in 
the*other world, and he has embodied ideas of the super- 
hiiman and divine with unequalled and majestic ski}]. Co- 

+ With whom when in Italy he formed a close and in- 
friendship, which endured till it was severed by 
death, pronounced him by far the greatest genius, as an ar- 
tist, Merica has ever produced. This, from so high a 
eek no unmeaning or worthless compliment. 
sa gh Painting was undoubtedly the art in which he 
most excelled, Mr. Allston was well and widely known as 
a most accomplished scholar and a writer of great power 
and the nicest taste. In the earlier years of his life he 
wrote several Poems of great and enduring merit, of which 
the ‘ Sylphs of the Seasons,’ ‘ The Paint King,’ ‘ The Two 
Painters,’ ‘ The Tuscan Maid,’ and others, will readily re- 
cur to the memory of our readers. He has given to the 
world but little prose—‘ Monaldi’ being his chief publica- 
tion. This was written as early as 1822, but never pub- 
lished till 1841. Though professing to be simply ‘a Tale,’ 
it evinces a dramatic power and a philosophic knowledge 
of human passion possessed hy few writers of any age. 
We have reason to believe that, though devoted mainly to 
Painting, his pen was not idle—and that he has left behind 
him 4 rich treasure of which, ere long, we trust the world 
may enjoy a share. Essays on various subjects, and a se- 
ries of Discourses on Fine Art, we believe, may be looked 
for among his Remains. Asa Painter, as he has said of 
Monaldi, ‘he differed from his contemporaries no less in 
kind than in degree. If he held any thing in common with 
others, it was with those of ages past—with the mighty 
dead.of the fifteenth century : from them he had learned 
the language of his art, but his thoughts and their turn of 
expression were his own.’ Among his principal works 
are the ‘Angel liberating Peter from prison,’ of which a 
small copy was recently exhibited in this City; ‘ Jacob’s 
Dream,’ now in possession of the Earl of Egremont ; ‘ Eli- 
jah in the Desert,’ purchased by Mr. Labouchere, of the 
British Parliament ; ‘the Angel Uriel in the Sun,’ belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Stafford; ‘Saul and the Witch of 
Endor;’ ‘ Spalatro’s Vision of the Bloody Hand ;’ ‘ Gabriel 
setting the Guard of the Heavenly Host ;’ ‘Anne Page and 
Slender ;’ ‘ Beatrice,’ and other exquisite productions held 
by gentlemen of Boston. 

“Me. Allston died at the age of sixty-four—closing at 
that ripe time a life of serene and quiet beauty, distinguish- 
ed not less by its enduring, unswerving Christian faith, 
than by its lofty devotion to creative Art. He sought his 
reward, not in the honors or emoluments of the world, but 


of ennobling thoughts, and the consolations of that religion 
which looks to a higher world as its final home. Such a 
life, elevated and sanctified by such a genius, is a fountain 
of perpetual beauty and abiding good. It should not end 
with the term of nature, but be given to the world in a fit- 
ting form, as a lasting, inestimable possession. Mr. All- 
ston was fortunate in having for a kinsman and friend one 
so eminently fitted to be his biographer as Mr. Dana. Gif- 
ted with genius as lofty and pure as that of his departed 
friend—filled with the same spirit of high endeavor—con- 
versant in the same departments of Truth and Letters, and 
for a long series of years familiar with his thoughts, and 
feelings, and purposes, he is far better qualified, in every 
respect, than any other person to give to the world his Life 
and Remains. Such a work, done as he alone can do it, 
would entitle Mr. Dana to the warmest thanks of the pub- 
lic. We ardently trust it will speedily be undertaken and 
at once announced.” 


ST. ANN’S HALL. 


The circular of this Hall, which appeared upon the cover 
of the last Messenger, presents a satisfactery account of the 
devoted founder's views and plans ; but we take pleasure, 
from our personal knowledge of the operations of the in- 
stitution, to commend it to the notice of our friends, as in 
all respects suited to the purpose which it has in view,— 
the thorough education of our daughters, with a constant 
reference to the nature and extent of that influence which 
they are destined to exert, in domestic life and in the social 
circle. 

If it be true, asa distinguished writer has observed, that 
“Man carries with him, to the forum, the notions which 
woman has discussed with him at the domestic fireside ;” 
and, if it be true, as so many of us have experienced, that “a 
man takes counsel of his wife, and obeys his mother, even 
after she has gone hence, so that the sentiments which she 
has inculeated, become principles stronger even than his 
passions ;” the character of the institutions where we place 
our daughters, to be prepared for the fulfilment of their 
high duties, should be distinctly understood. In commend- 
ing any school or seminary, we feel the weight of the re- 
sponsibility which we assume; but inquiries which we 
have recently been led to institute, enable us to say ad- 
visedly, that the favorable sentiments entertained by our 
lamented friend, the late Editor of the Messenger, one of 
whose daughters is now a pupil at St. Ann’s, are fully war- 
ranted. 

The “ boarding-school,” with its attendant serious evils, 
so well known and lamented by our mothers, and our wives 
and daughters, here gives place to an institution of a dif- 
ferent grade. One of its distinguishing features is its utter 
renunciation of all public exhibitions and public examina- 
tions, from which the natural delicacy and refinement of a 
woman instinctively teach her to shrink. Instead of the 
personal ambition, and tuo often, unamiable rivalry of board- 
ing-schools, excited by premiums, good marks and medals, 
there is a cheerful codperation, and affectionate union, for 
the accomplishment of certain objects, in which all feel a 
common interest, and make common cause. The pupils 
are afforded the advantage of separate instruction, indepen- 
dent of their ordinary recitations in their classes ; and these 
class recitations aim rather at effecting, by concert, the 
elucidation of a certain topic, than at ascertaining which 
particular members of the class are to be praised, admired 
and flattered, as possessing the best memory, or the great- 
est readiness at explaining what may have been the subject 
of the appointed Jesson. From several years’ experience, 
it has been found, that thus, the best results may be attain- 





in the consciousness of worthy aims, in the companionship 





ed, in point of good feeling, exemplary diligence and sound 
scholarship. The grade of studies, too, is not limited to 
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elementary branches, which, by-the-by, are in general so 
imperfectly taught in most of our schools ; there are attrac- 
tive courses of English Literature, German Literature, 
&c., giving particular accounts of authors and their works ; 
courses of Natural Science, with Algebra. Geometry, &c., 
and the application of the sciences tothe useful arts. The 
dead languages are also taught, to the extent that may suit 
the views of parents; and there are now classes in the 
Latin Reader, Cicero, Virgil and Horace, the Greek Reader, 
Xenophon, Plato and Homer. 

The elegant accomplishments are pursued, in such a 
manner as to cultivate the mind and heart, while they im- 
part the power of delicate perception, in works of art and 
works of nature. Music is not degraded to the mere fa- 
culty of executing with skill, upon the piano, organ, harp 
or seraphine, but is studied as a philosophical science, 
founded in the nature of things, and regulated by fixed 
laws of the All-wise and Benevolent Creator, as to the 
succession and combination of sounds, melody and har- 
mony. 

All vulgar and demoralizing songs and glees, by whatever 
names they may be recommended, are rejected; and in 
their place, are substitated musical compositions of the 
best masters, and songs that breathe at least innocent emo- 
tions. Every other accomplishment is, in the same man- 
ner, rendered auxiliary to the master principle adopted,— 
the cultivation of the mind and heart. 


The chapel exercises, which begin and close the duties 
of each day, are rendered attractive, as well as edifying, 
by choral singing in the best style of cathedral music. At 
a particular signal, there is, every morhing, at about ten 
o'clock, half an hour appropriated to retirement and private 
religious devotions. Very pleasing effects are produced 
also, by the distribution of the pupils into sections of six 
or eight each, under the special charge of a curatress, who 
is their confidential friend and affectionate adviser. The 
appropriation of separate apartments for the young ladies, 
instead of their sleeping and dressing in a room in com- 
mon, is beneficial to health, and preserves that sense of 
delicacy and refinement, which the boarding-school so often 
and so greatly violates and blunts. 

The arrangements which we have mentioned, give but 
an imperfect idea of the whole system, which is harmoni- 
ous throughout, yielding as happy and desirable a home, in 
every respect, as any parent can desire fora beloved daugh- 
ter, while fitting herself for the duties which are to devolve 
upon her. 

The nature and extent of woman’s influence are more 
and more appreciated. Her physical, intellectual, and, 
above all, her moral culture are invested with more and 
more interest andimportance. The time has arrived, when 
she may command every facility for the full development of 
the capabilities with which she is endowed. External 
graces and elegant accomplishments need not, any longer, 
be the limits of her training. Instead of the smattering of 
mere terms and technicalities, she may become acquainted 
with the principles of artand science. She may, in a word, 
so cultivate her mind and heart, as to render herself the 
better able to fulfil the numerous, important and delightful 
duties, which are associated with those endearing and ma- 
gical words, ** my daughter,” “ my wife,” “* my mother,” and 
“‘ my sister.” 

The terms of tuition, &c., being misapprehended, it may 
be well, perhaps, to say, that the charges for board and tui- 
tion in all the English and Classical studies, including 
books and stationary, washing, light, fuel, &c., are $166 
the half year; and that the charges for music and other 
accomplishments are not as high as in the city schools, 
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Randolph, agent, Richmond, Virginia. 


How much this able work alone does to redeem American 

Literature! The number before us is filled with excellent 

and useful articles, suited to every class of readers, in 

style, variety of subjects and the views presented. The 

leading review is “the Life and Character of Thomas 

Paine ;” based upon an oration pronounced in Philadelphia, 

on the 106th Anniversary of his birth-day. The subject is 

perplexing, curious and exciting, and has been very ably 

and justly treated by the author, Paine was a rare man 

and pursued no uncommon career. There is enough inhis 

life to absorb the attention of any one. He thought he had 

been the benefactor of mankind and of America particu- 
larly ; and it seems that others agreed with him, though the 
reviewer does not. Mr. Jefferson, himself, invited him to 
return to the United States, from France, in a National 
vessel. Had Paine been a religious man, his love of liberty 

would have been tempered, his talents properly directed 
and he might have conferred blessings on the world ; but ab- 

stract philanthropy, particularly, mere general, governmen- 
tal philanthropy, can never accomplish much. When poison 
is administered more copiously than balm for the wounds 
and ulcers of the body social, or politic, what hope can 
there be of any improvement? No reformer, or benefactor 
can go forth successfully, to regenerate the world, without 
the Bible for his end and guide. The reviewer well says 
of Paine, ‘“‘ what a strange and eventful career was his! 
As a little incident of history, how much varying interest 
was crowded into his life! All climes, regions, habits and 
institutions were Paine’s by adoption; and yet, such was 
the strange uncongeniality of his temper, with none did he 
seem to claim communion. Born in Great Britain, he was 
an exile, and literally and technically, an outlaw ; natural- 
ised in America, he renounced her moderate republicanism 
for the exaggerations of French Democracy ; a citizen of 
France, one of her August Counsellors, he became, ex-of- 
ficio, an inmate of the Conciergerie, and was glad, not grate- 
ful, to escape with his head upon his shoulders; buried in 
an American village, the grave, usually a quiet home, was 
violated and the hones of the restless cosmopolite were ex- 
humed and carried abroad, in solemn mockery of the relics 
of holy men of old.” 

The above article is followed by others highly instruc- 
tive and engaging, on “ The Fisheries, &c. ;” “ Stephens, 
in Yucatan ;’ ‘Northern Lakes and Southern Inva- 
lids ;’ “Miss Bremer’s novels ;” “The School and the 
Schoolmaster ;” ‘‘The Nestorian Christians ;” ‘‘ Classi- 
cal Studies,” and “the Mutiny of the Somers ;” besides 
interesting critical notices. Any one, who desires a treat, 
will find it in this number of the North American, We 
may say a word or two of Frederika Bremer elsewhere, as 
one of her charming novels lies invitingly before us. 

STEPHENS’ TRAVELS IN YucaTaNn,—We have followed 
Mr. Stephens joyfully, many long miles of his travels; but 
he has often left us as wearied as if we had gone on foot. 
He possesses many rare qualities for a journalist. He is 
not abstruse, he is social and good tempered, veracious and 
often humorous and racy. His deseriptions are captivating, 
when not tedious, from minuteness and prolixity; and there 
is no balderdash of high wrought rhapsody and studied 
ecstasy. He is natural and candid. The writer in the N. 
American defends him warmly, against the charge of a 
“want of deductive reflection, or that principle which em 
ables the profound mind to trace events from their causes, 
and so to present a clear method of Philosophy.” We would 
not, as some have done, impose this pompous requisition 
upon travellers; nor would we be willing to put up with 





while these branches are most thoroughly taught. 


what the vindicator of Mr. Stephens seems to be satisfied. 
He appears to allow the traveller too much liberty of ma- 
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king popular and saleable books. Hear him: ‘“‘ This same 
kind of Criticism, with occasional changes of phraseology, 
was uttered and echoed, from a countless number of daily 
and weekly journals, in reference to the light, lively, skip 
and jump ‘American Notes,’ of Charles Dickens. ‘A 
clear method of philosophy!’ What, under the sun, has 
Dickens, or Stephens to do with philosophy, or profundity, 
or ‘deductive reflection,’ or any other part, or parcel of the 
learned lumber, with which erudite persons, in velvet caps 
and morning gowns, bemuddle their own brains and set 
those of their readers to aching.” This is a pretty sharp 
defence, earnest and animated. After rating roundly, ‘ pon- 
derous and very tiresome philosophy,’ he continues, ‘* The 
traveller goes to look for something else ; and, if he bring 
not home something else, the ‘ reading public’ soon lets him 
know that he has gone upon a fool’s errand.” Such logic 
as this pretty nearly justifies those travellers who have most 
shamefully pampered prejudices and gratified a known mor- 
bid and depraved appetite. This depreciation of philoso- 
phy, (after what Shakspeare has said of it, too!) might be 
az aptly applied to truth ; and the “skip and jump’ travel- 
ler, if he happen to be “light and lively,” may be excused 
for not bringing that home to the “ reading public.” 

To a considerable extent, a philosophic spirit and turn 
of reflection are requisite in a traveller; and, especially, 
for an explorer and discoverer, as Mr. Stephens professes 
to be, and, we suppose, undoubtedly is, in Yucatan. He 
seems to us to be somewhat Jiable to the charge above ; but 
Gertainly not to a degree, to call forth such a warm and lax 
oh tification. The lowest kind of travellers are fault-find- 
ers, false reasoners, (sometimes intentionally so) from 
preconceived, or “ skip and jump” facts, such as the “ live- 
ly” Dickens, Hall, Hamilton, Trollope and their like. The 
middling class are mere narrators, detail men, who insert a 
little deduction, that naturally springs up in their minds. 
Mr. Stephens is about the best of this class, since he re- 
lates and describes admirably, and deals not a little in useful 
reflections. The most deluding are theory makers and sys- 
tem provers ; the highest are the narrative philosophers, (if 
we may venture to use the term, after what we have quoted, 
from such high authority,) who gather the materials of truth, 
from distant climes and foreign tongues, and build there- 
with for the edification of mankind. 

One of Mr. Stephens’ greatest faults is his prolixity, 
which has increased since he wrote his first works. The 
reader is forced to tug through many tedious details to get 
at the pith, of which, it is true, there is a great deal, both 
juicy and sweet. If he be not like Dr. Johnson, who 
boasted that he could gather the contents of a book from 
the beginning and the end, and that he never read a book 
through, he is afraid to put the travels down, when he is 
thus tired, for fear of losing something really entertaining. 
So he reads on, with much reservation, however, as to the 
character-and value of the book; which the author might 
have entirely removed, by pruning his details and diminish- 
ing his dramatis persone. His prolixity, that is most tedi- 
ous, proceeds from constantly keeping every body and every 
thing he carries with him or meets with, before the reader. 
Stephens & Co, rarely deal with the reader in their part- 
nership style, but each member and his transactions, 
with bag and baggage, machos and all, push their way in. 
Had we Mr. Stephens’ first books on Central America, we 
could fully illastrate our meaning, and show how these 
extensive volumes could he beneficially reduced, certainly 


_-pyeall that part, which might be published in separate form, 


for such as are curious in those matters, and entitled “ My 
Macho’s Diary.” Incidents, of course, frequently occur, 
which appropriately introduce minuteness as to persons, 
animals, and things; but Mr. 8., in his charitable equality, 
gives these too often a prominent place. The following 
extract, contained in the North American before us, taken 





from the last work on Yucatan, will tend to illustrate our 
objection, though it is such, as we would be willing to al- 
low—* The little boy was hovering about the rancho in 
charge of a naked sister two years old, and commissioned, 
as he told us himself, to watch that we did not take any 
thing from the hut, For a medio he undertook to show me 
the place whefe they procured water, and, mounting his 
little sister on his back, he led the way up a steep and stony 
hill. I followed with the bridle of my horse in my hand, 
and, without any little girl on my back, found it difficult to 
keep up with him. On the top of the hill were worn and 
naked rocks, with deep hollows in them, some holding, per- 
haps, as much as one or two pails of water. I led my 
horse to one of the largest. He was always an extraordi- 
nary water drinker, and that evening was equal to a whole 
temperance society. The little Indian looked on as if he 
had sold his birthright, and I felt strong compunctions ; but, 
letting the morrow take care of itself, I sent up the other 
horses, which consumed, at a single drink, what might, 
perhaps, have sufficed the family a month.”—Vol 11, p. 129. 

On his second visit, Mr. Stephens was accompanied by 
Dr. Cabot of Boston, as well as Mr. Catherwood. They 
found the ruins stil] as wonderful, and concluded that they 
“were entire and perfect edifices in the sixteenth century, 
occupied as temples for worship, by the people whom the 
Spaniards fought, conquered and enslaved.” The natives 
are as ignorant, degraded, superstitious and gaming as ever. 
Of the sudden transition from devotion to the gaming table, 
by all sexes and ages, Mr. Stephens presents some stri- 
king illustrations. “ Along the corridor, and in the whole 
area of the patio, or court-yard, were tables, and benches, 
and papers, and grains of corn, and ponderous sticks, the 
same as in the sala, and men and women sitting as close 
together. The passages were choked up, and over the 
heads of those sitting at the tables, all within reach were 
bending their eyes earnestly upon the mysterious papers. 
They were grayheads, boys and girls, and little children; 
fathers and mothers ; husbands and wives; masters and 
servants ; men high in office, muleteers, and bull-fighters ; 
sehoras and sefioritas, with jewels around their necks and 
roses in their hair, and Indian women, worth only the slight 
covering they had on; beauty and deformity ; the best and 
the vilest in Merida; perhaps, in all, two thousand per- 
sons; and this great multitude, many of whom we had 
seen but a few minutes before on their knees in the church, 
and among them the fair bevy of girls who had stood by us 
on the steps, were now assembled in a public gambling- 
house! a beautiful spectacle for a stranger, the first night 
of his arrival in the capital !”—Vol. r. p. 20. 

Though tempted to pursue the subject further, we will 
conclude with the following speculation of the reviewer in 
the North American, called forth, by the Indian mukbipoyo. 
‘‘We have never seen any complete and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of the problem, respecting the effect produced on 
national character by various methods of cookery; or any 
method to trace out the connection between predominant 
modes of action and thought and predominant modes 
of eating. Yet there seems to be, among almost every 
people, a national dish; and it would not be difficult, 
we suspect, to show that the national dish has a great deal 
to do with the national temperament. Is there nota dis- 
tinct analogy between the beef of the Englishman and his 
solid, vigorous, and durable qualities of mind and body,— 
between the vivacious, active, and volatile Frenchman, 
(though he is not addicted to croaking,) and the savory 
amphibious dainty in which he delights? The Tartar feeds 
upon horse-steak, uncooked save by compression between 
his saddle and the back of his steed in the course of a 
twenty-mile gallop; and is there not a share of the wild 
horse in the national character of the Tartar? The Esqui- 
maux feed principally on seal-blubber; and what a sealish 
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animal is the Esquimaux, with his dumpy figure, his round 
head, his flipper-like legs and arms, his indolence, and his 
stupidity ! The Spaniard luxuriates upon his olla podrida, 
an anomalous compound, rank in flavor and fearfully indi- 
gestible; his ancestors must have fared more generously 
when they were successful warriors, Would the Poles 
have lost their nationality, if they had possessed a national 
dish? Could the Swiss have maintained theirs without 
one, even though no better than goat«milk cheese ? 

“The Indians of Yucatan, it seems, have a compound 
which they call mukbipoyo, a detestable pot-pie, consisting 
of pork and fowls, made hot with Chili pepper, and enclo- 
sec in a paste of pounded Indian corn, the pie being baked 
in the earth. During certain religious festivals, Mr. Ste- 
phens tells us, they eat nothing but this; and they place 
liberal portions of it out of doors in some retired places, for 
the consumption of their deceased friends and relatives. 
The composition of this pie was derived, donbtless, from 
their ancestors ; no wonder, then, that their thousands fell 
in vain conflict with the handful of the Conquistadores. 
There must be ruin to any people in such an atrocious pre- 
paration for the stomach.” 

This is a very unsatisfactory notice of so extensive and 
interesting a work; but the subject is inviting and our 
pages open to one more worthy. 


Tue NEIGHBORS, a story of every day life, by Frederika 
Bremer, translated from the Sweedish, by Mary Howitt, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1843. Smith, Drinker 
and Morris, Richmond, Virginia. 

This almost unrivalled novelist has opened a new world 
upon us. It was known that Napoleon’s Bernadotte sat 
upon the throne of Sweden, but no idea was entertained of 
the rich treasures of her life and manners, which the genius 
of one of his fair subjects has spread before us. This 
Northern Light, sheds over every thing a mild, exquisite and 
rosy beauty, accompanied with the energy that belongs to 
Northern intellect, and, like the lovely aurora borealis, capti- 
vates the heart and the eye. With what to fill the brief 
space and time at our disposal, we know not. Where is 
there greater variety of character, than Frederika presents, 
in this one book. Ma chére mére, with her proverbs, is the 
nucleus around which they all cluster. In her alone, are 
passion, power, affection, dignity and command worthy of 
Shakspeare. How every thing bends before her, but her 
own dear scion, Bruno! And, he who would not bend, well 
nigh broke. See the storm that rises, when Bruno is 
named. Her bosom is like a volcano—but when there is 
uo eruption, the gentle breezes of respectful affection are 
permitted to fan the flowers, not yet faded, nor swept from 
her passionate heart. When Bear first hurries his bride, 
terror-struck at the idea of appearing, as she then was, into 
the presence of Ma chére mére; what is Franziska’s sur- 
prise, to find the commanding woman, of whom, unseen, 
she felt such dread, fiddling away vehemently, for her ser- 
vantsto dance! And again, what is Ma chére mére’s aston- 
ishment, when the frolicksome, childlike Ebba, eluding 
her cold reception, instals herself in the chair of state, and, 
whilst all are in consternation, as Ma chére mére approaches 
with awful reproof in her eye, throws her delicate arms 
around her neck and kisses her. It was frolicksome inno- 
cence playing on the erater, but it escaped. No body but 
Ebba would have thought of such a freak, no body else 
would have dared to do it, As yet, Frederika Bremer en- 
joys a monopoly. Her field is unexplored; and she has 
sensibly reversed the usual order of events, described in 
novels, as will soon appear. “The Neighbors” is written 
in the form of letters from Franziska Werner, one of the 


first, the writer makes out that she does not intend to write 
a novel; but at the end of the first chapter, says, “1 could 
find pleasure in writing a romance on al] this; romances 
commonly end with a marriage, but does not the proper 
romance of human life here have its beginning? Seen in 
the whole, the life of every man is aromance—a little epi- 
sode ont of the great romance of the ‘ Book of Life,’ 
which is written by that great original author, ‘ The World.’ 
Suppose, therefore, Maria, that I should write you a little 
romance. Let it, my good, affectionate reader, hold a place 
in your heart ; whether it be cheerful or sad, this | know, 
that you will not cast it from you. 

“ Farewell! think kindly on your romantic and devoted 

FRANZISKA.” 

The romance then commences, and each of the Sons-in- 
Law pays Ma chére mére a visit, with his young bride. It 
is impossible at this time to give an analysis of the story. 
Let the subject arouse some fitter pen. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, con- 
ducted by Professor Silliman and Benj. Silliman, Jr., 
New-Haven, vol. xlv. No. L., July, 1843. 

This able Scientific Journal has been thankfully recei- 
ved. It contains a great fund of varied Scientific infor- 
mation, upon the nomenclature of zoology, the tides in 
American lakes, Botany, Geology, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Mechanics, Philosophy and Bibliography. The articles 
claim authorship from distinguished pens. Mr. Sears C. 
Walker, whom our late distinguished Editor gave quite a 
severe rub, is, in conjunction with Prof. E. O. Kendall, out 
again upon the great Comet of 1843. Among the articles 
in this number, we are gratified to find an exceedingly in- 
teresting one, from an old college friend, C. B. Hayden, 
Esq., who, after leaving the University of Virginia, was 
associated with Prof. Wm. B. Rogers, in the Geological 
survey of our State. The wonderful Ice Mountain, Hamp- 
shire county, Va., is the subject of his investigation. We 
would be glad to have a diversion sometimes in our favor, on 
subjects suited to our pages. Such as the above would be 
welcomed. We should not omit to mention the account of 
the proceedings of the ‘‘ Association of American Geolo- 
gists and Naturalists,” at their fourth session in Albany, 
April last. Under the auspices of their united genius and 
learning, American Science will plume herself for a lofty 
flight. 


Numerous Cases or SurGicat OpeRaATIONs, without 
pain, in the Mesmeric state, with remarks, &c., by John 
Elliotson, M. D., Cantab., F. R. S. Lea and Blanchard, 
Philadelphia, 1843. Smith, Drinker and Morris, Rieh- 
mond, Va. "4 
This pamphlet, of fifty-six pages, sets forth “ the inesti- 

mable blessings of Mesmerism,” and adduces evidence of 
its truth. Its title page bears the following bold assertion : 
“To me (and, before many years, the opinion must be uni- 
versal,) the most extraordinary event, in the whole history 
of human science, is that Mesmerism ever could be doubt- 
ed.” A short time since our City was in a Mesmeric fe- 
ver, if not slumber. Mesmerism is itself now slumbering ; 
but may be revived under the auspices of Dr. E}liotson. 


Cuips From THE WorksuHop. Parnassus, the Outlaw’s 
Dream and other poems. By Charles ives, New-Haven, 
Hitchcock and Stafford ; 1843. 

This neat volume of poems reached us through the polite 

Editors of the Richmond Enquirer, and we return our thanks 





daughters-in-law of Ma chére mére, to her friend ; and from 
a few other persons, brought in to complete the story. At 





to their author. It is pleasing to behold efforts from our 
own bards. The author, suffering from lameness, has dedi- 
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cated bis effusions to the * devotion, pure, disinterested and 
steadfast,” of his crutches, “ whom no adulation can flatter.” 
For the sake of the joke, some might say, they were Jame 
verses, and needed a crutch; but not so. They lack the 
glow of inspiration, and the fervor of enthusiasm which 
belong to higher poetry. But there is no want of sound 
thought and just reflection. Parnassus represents the de- 
termined will and resolute spirit of the bard himself, whom 
not even the presiding spirit of the mountain could deter or 
dissuade. The spirit should have been silent or have utter- 
ed poetry more accordant with her fame. The poet should 
not have opened a colloquium with her, but have kept all to 
himself. Still, there are some good passages, which we 
could point out, had we space. He says to the Spirit: 

‘* But had each rock a tongue, should each tongue shout 

Its warning—and each note like volleyed thunder speak, 

They could not shake my purpose; I will seek, 

Though perils lurk in every forest leaf, 

To climb the mountain to its topmost peak.” 


The following is true 


“One little spark the moral world may melt ; 

A thought for ages live, when we are gone ; 

A single act may make its influence felt, 

In every star round God’s eternal throne ; 

A word, if fitly spoke, may still speak on, 

And move men’s minds, in every age and clime.” 

With this view, and in the above spirit, he attempts the 
ascent. The poems are worthy of a perusal. Love, of 
course, occupies a conspicuous place ; and, in one of the 
poems, is associated with the Virginia Springs. 

Home; or, THE [Ron Rue: a domestic story, by Mrs. 

Ellis. Author of ‘* Wives of England,” etc. Harper 

and Brothers—New-York. 


Mrs. Ellis is a clever writer. She belongs to the class 
of utilitarian novelists, who are, we are happy to say, gain- 
ing ground rapidly. ‘Trashy novels, with their love-sick 
tales—and mawkish romances, are on the decline in the 
favor of the reading public. With cheap reprints and mam- 
mouth weeklies, the rank inveterate novel readers have 
been stuffed to surfeiting. These are now giving place to 
more useful and social works. 

From Guy Fawks and Bulwer’s trash, the publishers of 
the North are turning to Shakspeare and the Bible—a 
change truly. The Iron Rule is quite a readable book. It 
is for sale at the Bookstore of Messrs. Smith, Drinke¥ and 
Morris. 

Tue Days or QueeN Mary. New York, Harper and 
Brothers. Smith, Drinker and Morris, Richmond, Va. 
This work avowedly contains nothing secular ; and “ was 

prepared with great care by the London Religious Tract 

Society.” It is not a work of very great historic dignity ; 

but is highly interesting and contains an account of many 

things of importance, in the reigns of Henry VIILI., Ed- 
ward VI. and Queen Mary. The nipping of the reforma- 
tion, the restoration of Papacy and the crime and blood- 
shed attending it, are impressively detailed. The work is 
one of the cheap publications and well worth a perusal. 

Our time does not permit a further notice ; but we may re- 

cur to the subject. 


Tue Works or Hannan More. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. Smith, Drinker and Morris, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

There will be eight numbers of the works of this eminent 
and useful authoress, published in the cheap form. The 
first number is before us, containing her poems and some 
of her minortales. The writings of this gifted woman are 
admirably adapted for general circulation. They were 
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mostly written for practival application and suited for the 
people. They, doubtless, did a great deal to promote peace, 
good order and patriotism in England ; and many of the 
lessons so impressively instilled are just as appropriate to 
our own countrymen. A sweet tone of religious morality 
pervades them and they skilfully touch the springs of every 
day conduct. 


BioGRAPHY AND PorTIcAL REMAINS OF THE LATE Mar- 
GARET MILLER Davinson ; by Washington Irving. A 
new edition, revised. Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard, 
1843. 


How could this work fail to be deeply interesting, con- 
taining as it does the life and remarkable productions of a 
highly gifted and precocious child, illustrated by the pen of 
Washington Irving! Old and young may read it witb de- 
light. It is published among “the Ladies Cabinet Series” 
and can be had at J. W. Randolph’s, Richmond, Va., for 
the trifle of fifty cents, though an American book and by 
such authors. Truly knowledge and mental beauty are 
brought to every man’s door. 

An Address to the people of Rhode Island, delivered in 
Newport, May 3rd., 1843, in presence of the General As- 
sembly, on the occasion of the change in the Civil Govern- 
ment of Rhode Island, by the adoption of the Constitution, 
which superseded the charter of 1663. By William G. 
Goddard: Providence, 1843. Mr. Goddard was requested 
by the citizens of Newport, to deliver this address in com- 
memoration of the great event above alluded to; and it 
was published, at the solicitation of the Assembly and of the 
people of Newport. It, together with an appendix, contains 
much valuable information. After tracing the political his- 
tory of the State, and recounting the blessings they enjoy- 
ed under the several charters, particularly that of Charles 
II., and alluding very eloquently to the cherished recollec- 
tions connected with that time-honored instrument, he pro- 
ceeds to discuss the late popular movement in the planta- 
tion State. He is entirely opposed to what he styles the 
revolutionary spirit, and ably vindicates law and order. Itis 
an instructive address. 


We have space only to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following useful works, “‘Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, 
Literature and Art,” an omnibus in which all kinds of 
knowledge rides very cheaply ; and the * Natural History 
of Insects,” illustrated by engravings—First series, No. 8, 
“Family Library.” Both Harperand Brothers, New-York ; 
Smith, Drinker and Morris, Richmond, Virginia. 


DEATH OF THE HON. H. S. LEGARE. 

The whole country is still mourning the loss of this bright 
and distinguished ornament. Genius and learning had 
thrown around him a mantle, which the shafts of political 
warfare have not attempted to pierce, though those with 
whom he was so intimately associated have been assailed 
on every hand. The respect and sanctity due to the scholar 
and gentleman shielded the politician from envenomed 
darts; and he has departed lamented as the Scholar, Orator 
and Statesman should ever be. Many suitable testimonies 
have already been given to his lofty talents and intrinsic 
excellence ; but all has not yet been said. The Southern 
Review will do him honor ; but we wish the Messenger 
also to prove herself not unmindful of the honors due to his 
name. As an orator and ripe scholar, he is entitled to a 
worthy eulogist. A Story has already paid his tribute, and 
the eloquence and taste of Preston will grace the theme. 
He was the warm personal friend of one of our distin- 
guished Senators, who greatly admired him. Has his friend- 
ship nougl:t to bring? The subject might well arouse his 
pen, in the interval of relaxation from the arduous duties of 
his high station. 





